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For the Companion. two this apprehension almost entirely passed 
MAX. away, as she saw that the children were ex- 
Rich, alluvial soil covered the little green val- | tremely careful, and the whistle gave warning 
ley on the banks of Clear River. Gottlieb Lech- | even before the engine was in sight. 
ler, a German emigrant, chanced to come upon it} One day the “noon freight,” which always 
as he was traversing a lonely part of Ohio, in | went slowly up the grade from the bridge, moved 
search of work, or of a bit of land which might | slower than usual. I think the engineer, John 
be bought with the few pieces of foreign gold | Chamberlain, was in the secret. 
coin that he carried in 
a small leather bag in 


| Little bluc-eyed Tissy happened to be a won- 
derful creeper. She was strong and nimble, and 


would creep on her small hands and feet quite as 
fast as the other children could walk. 

One day, news came from over the sea—from 
the little old village on the Moselle—that very 
soon the Mother Lechler would come to live with 
her children in their Ohio home. 








his bosom. 

Gottlieb knew a lit- 
tle English. He sought 
out the owner of the 
large tract where this 
little valley lay. The 
man was glad enough 
tosell a part of it; and 
soon the young and 
sturdy emigrant was 
the owner of the eim- 
erald-turfed meadow, 
and the overshadow- 
ing belt of woodland. 

The very day the 
conveyance was made, 
and the purchase- 
money paid, Gottlieb 
started a letter across 
the sea, with instruc- 
tions for his young 
wife to come to his 
Ohio home. 

It was a long while 
that he had to wait 
for her, but the time 
was vecupied by get- 
ting a part of his land 
under cultivation, and 
building a comforta- 
ble log-house, in 
which to receive the 
little frau when she 
should arrive. 

In two years from 
the time they were 
married in the gray 
old church on the 
banks of the far-away 
Moselle, they were 
working away as 
happy as a pair of 
young blackbirds on 
their Ohio clearing. 

When Maurice, their first baby, was a bright When the long heavy train was just against 
little fellow of ten months, a party of men with | the house, Frank Caldwell, the jolly ‘‘tail-brake- 
chains and surveying instruments and little red | man,’ swung off a handled half-bushel basket, 
flags came through the woods near Gottlieb’s | in which was a fat, round, black-and-white, six- 
dwelling, laying out the line for a new railroad. | weeks-old, Newfoundland puppy. 

By the time the twins, Frances and Frederica, The basket went rolling off down the sandy 
were old enough to clap their hands at the un-| slope, and the pup, recovering his equilibrium, 
usual bustle, there was a great steam-shovel | waddled, full ef delight, to the open-monthed, 
clattering away in the hillside back of the house, | wondering children, who had never seen a dog 
and a pile-driver pounding down long pointed | before. 
logs for the foundations of the piers of a bridge, The train-men all laughed and gesticulated, 
Which was to span Clear River. until the great puffing locomotive had drawn 

And long before the black-haired Joseph was | them around the curve and out of sight of the 
old enough to creep about the green turf in front | surprised little ones. 
of the house, the railroad trains were running 
regularly every few hours, pleasantly relieving 
the monotonous life of the Lechlers, old and 
young. The passenger-trains were real pano- 
ramas, with real, living people from the great 
towns over the hills and plains, which the de- 
lighted children had never seen. 

It was not long before the train-hands began 
to take an interest in this isolated little log-house, 
With its bright flowers in the dooryard and gar- 
den, where four clean, fresh, handsome children 
seldom failed to salute them with swinging hats, 
handkerchiefs and hands as they passed. 

In that lonely region, the train was almost the 
only thing that gave any variety to the life of the 
Cottagers, and its arrival, although it never 


Stopped, was eagerly awaited. 
S 





named ‘‘Max,’’ always made one of the pleasant 
group that greeted the train-hands. 

Sometimes his shaggy, curly coat was stuck so 
full of flowers that he looked like an animated 
bouquet. Sometimes there would be a wreath 
about his neck. 
him walk on his hind legs, make bows, roll over, 
turn summersaults, dance, and go through a va- 
riety of antics which Gottlieb, the father, had 
taken pains to teach him. 

After a while the intelligent dog, when he 
heard a train rounding the curve, or crossing the 
bridge, would rush out, catch up a stick and run 
about the meadow with it, dive off the bluff into 
the river and swim to the opposite bank. 

Or, standing upright, he would dance and bow 
ometimes, indeed, the engineer or one of the | like a performing bear, while the engineer, fire- 
Passengers would threw something out to the | man, conductor, train-hands, and often the pas- 
children,—an apple, a cake, a package of candy, | sengers, bowed and laughed in genuine enjoy- 
oF a newspaper,—which was always received with | ment of the whole pretty performance. . 
great delight. | By the time Max was full-grown, a baby called 

And it seemed to afford the train-hands almost | Theresa had been born in the little white cot- 
equal pleasure, as every face was lighted up with | tage, which had taken the place of the log-honse, 
‘mies as the cars went rattling past. | and when the warm, sunny days came again, it 
. There was only one thing that gave Frau Gott- | was this plamp, yellow-haired midget that was 
lieb ny anxiety, and that was the fear that the | rolling abont on the green turf where all the 
childven might be run over; but after a year or | other children had rollicked in turn, 

















Often the children would make | 





Full of joy, Gottlieb drove to the nearest station 
on the railroad, and told the agent to look out 
for his mother when she arrived, and to send a 
messenger up the track to his house to let him 
know she was there. 

Grandmother was coming! and there was great 
| excitement in the happy household of the honest 
| and hard-working German emigrant. The chil- 
| dren said, — 











had been rambling. The intelligent creature had 
seen the danger and comprehended it. 

In an instant of time, Max had bounded by the 
screnming children, cleared the intervening space 
between them and the track, caught the babe by 
the belt of her pretty pink calico dress, lifted her 
from the rough-hewn tie upon which she was sit- 
ting, and brought her to her mother’s side. 

“Und den,” said 
Mrs. Lechler, on tell- 
ing the story after- 
wards, ‘‘dot enchineer 
he shtopped dot en- 
chine, und he coom 
town dot yard, und 
he shook mine hant, 
und he kissed dese 
children all arount 
mit der baby, und he 
pat dot tog, und der 
dears all der dime roll 
town hims cheeks. 

“He not spik one 
word, but go right 


und blow dot whistle $ 
like dunder, und dot~ 
drain go off like blit- 
zen. 

“Und I sit right 
town on dot grass and 
dank der goot Gott; 
und I hug mine chil- 
dren, und dey gry, 
und I gry. Den, all 
at once, somebody 
says in Sherman,— 

“Daughter, why do 
you gry?’ 

“Und I look up, und 
dere is our Mutter 
Lechler, from over der 
und I 
dinks she be a ghost. 

“She say to me 
‘How dot man know 
right where mine Got- 
tlieb live? 

“* He say, “Get off 


groswasser, 





der next dime der 
drain shtops.”’ 
“*Und der drain 


shtops, und I get off, 
und dere be mine 
son’s frau und mine cranchildren.’”’ 
ANNIE A, PRESTON, 
+O 





For the Companion. 
JAIRUS’ DAUGHTER. 
Our story is not of that sweet flower of the 
“Ruler’s’” home, but of one who in health and 
strength and rustic beauty, lives, laughs, sings 


| “Perhaps she will come to-day, and we will go | and works to-day among the green hills of New 
| down to the meadow and gather flowers to trim | England. 


| Max, and to trim ourselves and the rooms,”’ 





she should do this and that trivial thing to make 


grandmother would be very weary when she 
came. 

“We will leave baby Tissy by the door for 
mamma to look after while we go to the meadow 
| for daisies,”’ said Maurice. 

But the mother was so busy, she did not heed 
at. all the little charge her first-born had given 
| her. She heard the merry voices of her children 
down back of the cottage, and soon, as the whis- 
tle of the ‘‘three-o’clock express’’ sounded, she 
saw the pretty group scamper towards the track. 

Instinctively going to the open doorway, she, 
as well as the children, and the engineer, and the 
fireman, was horror-struck to see baby Tissy be- 
tween the long black rails, sitting in the sun- 
shine, scattering handful after handful of white 
glistening sand in her bright yellow hair. 

Although the train had ‘“‘slowed up,’’ as usual 
on approaching the bridge, it would be impossi- 
ble to stop the engine before it reached the child; 
but the engineer made the effort. The terrified 
mother could do nothing but lift up her pallid 


what must inevitably follow. 

But just then Max, with his ears thrown back, 
and his plumy tail trailing on the grass, shot like 
a dart from the other side of the track where he 





| 


| 
| 


“Which tavern be you a-goin’ to?’ roared the 


And the smiling, expectant little mother said | young stage-driver to his last two passengers. 


“Neither, if we can help it. We want to get 


After that, the puppy, which the children had | the cottage brighter and more cheerful, for the | into the most retired and quiet place we can find, 


where we can rest,’’ was the reply. 

‘Lonesome and quiet, ha? The place for you 
would be up to Jairus Knightses, if you could get 
in there. They used to take summer folks when 


| Miss Knights was alive, and I tell you they had 





face to heaven, and pray for strength to bear | 


livin’ there! You can eat off the barn floors if you 
want to.” 

“TI don’t think we want to; but you may drive 
us there,” said the pale lady of the party. 

“But I don’t believe they run the house this 
summer.” 

“We want a place that isn’t ‘run’—that is 
quiet. Drive us there, and we will inquire.” 

We turned into a hill-road, which seemed to 
have been made especially for us, with its grace- 
ful old elms clasping their long, lithe limbs above 
us, and the little brook running and whispering 
down its side. 

In fifteen minutes the stage drew up before a 
long, low farm-house standing in a rich lawn, 
with a well-sweep at one side of it, The build- 
ings were perfectly embowered in elms and ma- 
ples. 

The front door had a sort of company-look, as 
if it only swung on its rusty hinges at weddings 
and funerals. The driver divined onr thouglits 
as we looked at it. 
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“That are door,” said he, ‘might as well be 
built up, only for all the beaux that go in to see 
Jairus’ daughter,—and’’—he added, with a rather 
bitter laugh which we felt classed him among 
them—‘‘they come out quicker than they come 
in, most gineral! We've heerd tell that she’s 
never had an offer in her life, though it’s well 
known she can have any onmarried man in the 
county.”’ 

“Why don’t some of them offer themselves to 
her?” Lasked. 

“Whi, she don’t give’em a chance! And yet,”’ 
he added, ‘“‘she never hurts nobody’s feelin’s by 
blabbin’ round that they wanted her and couldn't 
get her. Fact is, ’twixt the house and the dairy, 
and that old baby gran’ma’am that ought to be in 
a lunatic asylum, I reckon she thinks she’s got 
enough to do without gettin’ married.” 

He walked round to along side-porch, where a 
lovely old lady sat, with her hands folded patient- 
ly in lier lap. 

We told our errand. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, as if glad to know the 
added, ‘The head 
of this house is gone, and there’s too heavy a load 
how on young shoulders. 


cause of our intrusion,—then 


She was only sixteen 
when she came home and took all this care. Sum- 
mer folks are pretty fussy about their eating and 
tending, and Jairus’ daughter might not’’— 

“But we are nut of that kind, my friend,” 
one of the party. 
satisfy us.” 

“I'd like your company and your pity,”’ she said, 
looking up into the sweet face of the pale lady; 
“but Jairus’ daughter is out now,—gone to see a 
sick neighbor, and won't be back till” — 

“Oh yes, I will, grandma! T'm here now!” 
said a cheery voice, as a fine-looking girl of nine- 
teen, above the average height, in a gray calicoand 
stout shoes, stood before us, 

An ease of manner which would have sat well 
on a lady of society was toned down by the 
bright flush that suffused that face brimful of 
goodness and common-sense, 

The hair, neither “‘banged’’ nor 
“erimped,”’ but simply waved by Nature, was 
drawn loosely back, and coiled around the fine 
head. The gray eyes full of gentleness and love 
were fringed by long dark lashes, giving them a 
beautiful though peculiar expression. 

We were admiring ‘‘Jairus’ daughter,” 
shrill whistle reminded us that Mack 
horses were eager for their supper. 

“If you were perfectly sincere in what you said 
to grandma,"’ said the girl, ‘‘vou may remain. 
She’s very lonely when I'm busy.’” And she 
smoothed the frill of the old lady’s eap, and pat- 
ted the white cheek very tenderly. Then step- 
ping to the porch she called out,— 

“Good evening, Mack! 
please.”” 


said 
“What satisfies the family will 


light-brown 


whena 
and his 


Bring in the trunks, 


When together in our rooms we began to count 
the cost of this sudden and rather vague arrange- 
ment, and to wonder if the farmer and his men 
would come to the table in shirt-sleeves, redolent 
with barnyard odors. 

While we were speaking, the traditional horn 
sounded out with a clear, musical blast which re- 
echoed from the hills beyond, 
saw ‘“Jairus’ daughter’? dressed in a pale blue 
print, with her mouth at the horn, and her 
cheeks puffed out like two red apples. 

Then followed the merry laughter and whist- 
ling of the hay-makers, as they filed into a long 
shed to wash for tea, 

In less than an hour after that, a simple-looking 
woman, in blue factory gingham and cowhide 
shoes, tapped at our door, and without looking at 
us, said, as if repeating a lesson,— 

“Ladies, please walk down to tea.”’ 

We doubt if either of the three ‘taverns’’ had 
such a table that night. Biscuit as light and 
as white as down; sponge-eake like gold beaten 
to a froth; trout froma neighboring pond; berries 
from the “near pasture:’’ honey from the hives in 
sight of the window, and cream that hardly need- 
ed churning to make it butter. All these spread 
on a snowy cloth, and served on pure white china, 
—what could one ask more to tempt and satisfy 
the most capricious appetite? 

Jairus Knight wasa great, stalwart, good-looking 
man tidily dressed in linen that shone like silver. 
He took his place at table as if he had a right 
there, and served with a lavishness that showed 
how little account he made of “summer folks’ ” 
money. 

Grandma sat ata little side-table of her own, 
which was fully spread, and waited on by the 
qneer-looking maid, as was also our own table. 


Looking out we 


‘Vhis,”? our young hostess said with a smile, 
“is because grandma is such an aristocrat that 
she will not sit at table with common folks. It 
was part of the bargain when we coaxed her 
here,” she added. “She had sat at her own little 
table so long, with Prissy to serve her, that she 
thought she couldn't be happy with strange dishes 
and 2 strange girl. She'll show you her cups and 
saucers by-and-by, and all her other nice things. 
Prissy has washed that china after tea for forty 
years, and there’s not a piece missing!’’ 

Prissy colored a little, and smiled a very wood- 
en smile, as we glanced at the gold and purple 
dishes before her aged mistress. 

There was still a vacant chair at table. 
was it? 

Very soon the door opened, and in walked a 


Whose 
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linen, varied by a white vest, over which hung 
a gold watch-chain. 

In face and figure he was the beau-ideal of a 
Brother Jonathan. But his homeline-s and awk- 
wardness vanished when, on being introduced to 
us as “ladies from Boston,’’ he smiled and said,— 

“We are always glad to see any one from 
3oston.”” 

We settled the question of his sonship at once. 

Night at the farm seemed heavy-laden with 
sleep, and day with calm and satisfying pleasures. 
Everything was always in order, and everything 
on time. 

And yet the machinery that ran the large es- 
tablishment was entirely outof sight. The young 
inistress was always the picture of neatness, She 
always had leisure to ride or walk, or read or 
sew with us, when grandma was willing to spare 
her 

She and Prissy and a great overgrown boy 
named Bob seemed to be all the workers within 
doors; but an army could not have done the work 
better. 

Next day, after discussing the mystery among 
ourselves without solving it, I ventured to ask 
who made the butter, and did other things that 
Prissy could not do, and who it was we heard 
singing long before we rose, and long after we 
were in bed. 

She replied, “I do the nicer parts of the work,” 
and she added, with a nervous laugh, although 
tears came into her eyes, “If you ever hear any 
strange noises in the house at unearthly hours, 
you may know the mistress of the house is mak- 
ing them, and feel easy.” 

“Every heart knoweth its own bitterness, dear 
child,” said our pale friend. “But you have a 
tender father and brother. J am all alone in the 
world.” 

“T have no brother,’ 
in surprise. 

“Who is that great, noble fellow who carries on 
the farm?” 

“Oh, that is Ezek. Father took him when he 
was a child from but this won’t do for me. I 
must run to Prissy,’’ and off she flew. 

That night when all was quiet, and my friends 
were sleeping, « low, sweet strain of music came 
from the room at the end of the hall which I knew 
to be hers. 

I went out softly, tapped at the door and opened 
it. There sat my heroine in her night-dress, with 
her fine hair hanging over her shoulders. She 
was singing and rocking a cradle almost as large 
as a piano, in which lay grandma, like a full- 
grown infant! 

“Oh now,” she cried, ‘‘you’ve caught us play- 
ing baby! When dear grandma is nervous and 
can’t sleep I rock her and sing to her, and then 
she’s al! right. See what a good son-in-law father 
is,—he had this big cradle made to please her.”’ 





said ‘“Jairus’ daughter’ 





The oddities we had seen at table were now ex- 
plained, and as the days went on we saw how 
great 2 burden this imbecile woman was_ to 
‘“Jairus’ daughter.” 

One day soon after this I was sitting undera 
broad elm with the young girl, shelling peas for 
dinner. I suddenly broke the silence by saving, 
“My child, you have great anxieties; can I do 
anything to relieve you?” 

*Yes,”’ she replied promptly: ‘‘vou ean give me 
a mother’s advice, and help me to follow it. Iam 
so weak!”” 

“We have looked on you as a model of womanly 
strength,” I said. 

“Oh, what a hypocrite I'm getting to be! I'm 
called the happiest, and bravest, and proudest gir! 
in L—, and you see what lam! I've promised 
to marry the best and noblest fellow in this wide 
world, and my bright little home is all ready for 
I'm afraid T shall 

undutiful, and 


me; but how ean T leave here? 
weary, and and 
wicked.” 

“Why, we heard you were the scornful beauty 


erow cross, 


of L—, waiting for a lord or somebody very 
grand, Who is the fortunate man?’ 

“It is Ezek, and you don’t know how good, 
and noble. and kind he is!”’ 

“Yes, he is growing in our esteem every day. 
He is a gentleman.” 

“Ves, he but what shall I do? IT cannot 
leave here without being most undutifal. I've 
halfa mind totell him to get another mistress for 
his home, and yet that would break my heart. 

“Father would lease this farm and go with us, 
but two vokes of oxen could not draw grandma 
there; and Prissy was brought here only by a 
threat of the poorhouse. She has no home, and 
wouldn't go. 


“T had a thoroughly competent woman who 
had lived with my mother, but she went when 
Prissy came. No one else can live with her, and 
grandma won't live without her. Bob is the only 
one who can manage her. She struck him when 
she first came, and called him ‘pauper-boy.’ He 
caught her and boxed her ears well, since which 
she always addresses him as ‘sir.’ She’s an aw- 
ful torment, and between her and grandma, and 
I may almost say Ezek, I'm half wild. What 
would you do?” 





“Marry Ezek, and stay at home and bless every- 


| body.”’ 


“Oh, but Ezek’s heart is set on his own little 
farm, and on working it scientifically. Whena 
young farmer takes land and works it up, he 
loves the very soil. He feels as if he were ecreat- 


“No doubt; but he must sacrifice to duty, as 
wellas you. Do the work that heaven has laid 
out for you here, and all will come out right.” 

The day before we left the farm we had a 
quiet little wedding in the great parlor, into which 
the village beaux had so rarely peeped. This 
match had been so entirely out of the question 
that it had not even tempted the village gossips. 

The sweet girl who had won a place in our 

hearts looked beautiful enough for a prince’s 
bride, arrayed in her soft muslin and white 
flowers. We blessed her in our hearts a thou- 
sand times. 
When poor Mack got us and our trunks fairly 
on the road next day, he stopped his horses, 
turned and looked in through his little window, 
and saidy— 

“Well,"well, women folks are past findin’ out, 
but ‘Jairus’ daughter’ is a sensible girl, and de- 
serves the best man in town. I hope she has got 
him, Get up there, Dick and Dobbin!’ 

= +e - 
CONTENT. 
I do not own one inch of land; 
But all I see is mine,— 
The orchard and the mowing fields, 
‘The lawns and gardens fine. 
The winds my tax-collectors are: 
They bring me tithes divine,— 
Wild scents and subtle essences, 
A tribute rare and free. 
And, more magnificent than all, 
My window keeps for me 


A glimpse of blue immensity, 
A little strip of sea. 


Here sit I as a little child; 
The threshold of God’s door 

Is that clear band of chrysoprase. 
Now the vast temple floor, 

The blinding glory of the dome, 
I bow my head before. 

The universe, O God! is home, 
In height or devth, to me; 

Yet here upon thy footstool green 
Content am I to be, 

Glad when is opened to my need 
Some sea-like glimpse of thee. 


+o 
For the Companion. 

ALMOST A CRIME. 
I had spent all my allowance, and there lay 
Sam Dent’s letter before me, full of interest, from 
the first line till ‘‘Yours till death’ at the bottom 
of the fourth page. Sam was my cousin. 
“What a shame it don’t go through Danville,— 
it was the circus, and Sam was telling me about 
it—‘‘such a show you never saw in all your life. 
Seven elephants, all dressed in cloth of gold! Ti- 
gers, lions, camels, spotted zebras, and all that 
sort of thing,—chariot races, processions a mile 
long. ‘Try for a holiday, Tom, and come over. 
I'll meet you any time next week, and Uncle John 
won't care. Tell him it’s not a common circus, 
but a hippodrome. You always have a little 
money on hand. Your fare will only be two 
dollars. If you don’t happen to have more than 
that, I'll pay your way in. 
“T tell you it’s a sight in a lifetime. 
never see it again. Why, the tent takes acres, 
and the music is just splendid! And then the 
horses, and little Master Antoine, only eight 
years old, just as quick and funny as a monkey! 
And the elephants do all sorts of tricks. 

“I wish you lived in the city. You'd have no 
end of fun. How do you manage to exist in that 
sandy little town? I don’t see.”’ 

I arose from the reading of that letter with my 
imagination on fire. Go I must to Burnett, go I 
would! But how should Ido it? I hada week in 
which to consider, but by the end of that week it 
would be gone, ‘the most splendid show in the 
world!” 

I turned my pockets inside out. Nota penny 
was to be found there, It was no use to apply to my 
father or to mother. They guve me all they 
could afford every month,—it lad been the rule 
of their lives,—and I was never to apply to them 
for a penny. 

Now what was to be done? With my imagina- 
tion inflamed, I sat down ta consider. Money 
must be had, even if I sold something of value to 
obtain it. But I could think of nothing I could 
do or sell. 

Mother was busy with her Saturday’s baking. 
I went up stairs to her room and examined every 
place where it was likely there might be money, 
At last I found in one of the old chest-drawers— 
ah, that old mahogany chest with brass handles, 
shall Lever forget it?—a little red porte-monnaie. 
I opened it. There lay five one-dollar notes. 





You may 





For some time I stood looking at them. ‘THOU 
SHALT NoT STEAL!’ It seemed as if a voice 


sounded these words through my heart. 

All my life seemed to pass before me as I stood 
there, my eyes fixed, as if fascinated, upon the 
porte-monnaie,—my mother’s teachings, my fa- 
ther’s warnings; and yet, strangely enough, I 
kept the porte-monnaie in my hand, 

It would take two dollars to go to the city, two 
to return, and one dollar might be sufficient to 
pay my way into the circus. I could not bear 
the idea of having my cousin pay for me, for I 
was proud enough to respect appearances, though 
it seems I was not proud enough to do right. 

It ended in my taking the money and putting 
back the porte-monnaie. Contrary to my expecta- 
tions, I felt much more easy in my mind than I 
had dreaded. 

The deed done I felt ina measure relieved. I 
believe for a time rather exulted in it. I looked 
upon the act as a smart business transaction—as 
borrowed money, in fact, which after a time I 





could replace,—a feeling which has cost many a 
man both his character and his life. 


had probably been there for a long time. It 
might be weeks before she would miss them. 

I went down stairs and found some hot cookies 
on a plate, put aside for my special cating, 
Mother was still busy and very heated. Betty, 
the old servant, was setting the table. 

“You better take Bob and go down to the 
depot for your father,” said my mother; “he 
said he should be home by the six-forty train, 
ind it’s just fifteen minutes of seven.”’ 
“Why, Ididn’t know father had gone to the 
city!’ I said. 
“He went to pay a note, while you were up in 
the ten-acre lot. He didn’t care about going. | 
don’t know,” she added, her face taking on a 
look of perplexity, “but we shall have to sel] 
some land. There’s a little trouble aboxt 4 
mortgage.” 
“I wish we could sell it all and go and live in 
the city,’’ I said. 
Then I went out and harnessed Bob, and drove 
down to the depot. All this time I had not ex. 
perienced any particular uneasiness on account 
of the money I had taken. 
Whether I had an intuitive feeling that I had 
not yet appropriated it—that I could still at any 
moment replace it in the porte-monnaie; or 
whether I was deficient in my moral perceptions, 
I did not stop to inquire. I met my father, 
who was very busy talking to an old friend. 
“Ah, Tom,” he said; “I was wishing you would 
meet me;’’ and he invited cur neighbor to yet in. 
to the wagon beside him. 
When we were just sitting down to tea, mother 
spied somebody coming up the yard. 
“There!” she said. ‘I’m so glad I asked you 
this morning, husband, for that five dollars, for 
I don’t suppose you brought any money home?” 
“Not a cent,’’ said father, sitting down. 
“The poor man needs it,’ mother went onf} 
pouring out the tea, ‘“‘and Betty says he finds it 
hard work getting along with a sick wife to su 
port. But dear me, I'm so tired, I don’t feel like 
going up stairs.”’ 
‘Where is it, mother?’ I asked, looking up, 
and realizing that my face was getting very red 
“Let me get it for you.” 

I waited to hear her answer, the five bills lying 
snugly meanwhile in a pocket-book pretty neat 
my heart. 

“In my porte-monnaie, Tom, in the second 
drawer of grandmother's chest. I put them ther 
this morning.”’ 
Leaving the table, I went to the door, where 
old Tony, lame Tony, we called him, stood wait 
ing. 

“T’ll bring you the money,” I said, as I turned 
away, and all the time I was saying, “Shall 1?” 

I went slowly up stairs debating the matter in 
my mind. Should I say the money was gone, 
and leave my mother to think that old Betty had 
taken it when she made the beds? 

I stood on the top stair, with the money in ny 
hand, at least five minutes, calmly considering 
what I should do. Then I slowly wheeled about 
and went as calmly down stairs. Mother stoodat 
the door looking up. 

“I began to be afraid you couldn't find it 
Tom,” she said, a little anxiously. Not till tlat 
moment did I make up my mind. 

“Oh yes,” I said, as carelessly as I could, and 
held out the bills. As I handed them to her out 
eyes met, and for one awful moment I felt as if 
she had read my intention, and knew what lal 
been going on in my heart. 

‘Then I knew the meaning of the word remor 
and I went in to supper the guiltiest wretel ! 
Christendom, for I felt I had been saved fry 
myself by the merest accident. 

It seemed so strange to me that before I had 
restored the money, I had felt so careless of 0 
sequences, and that now I should be so ove 
whelmed when I only thought of my intention 

Mother paid the man, and came in. She bes 
talking about him, his gratitude, how he had 
pay for medicines, and found it terribly up 
work to support his helpless family; and st 
did not dare to look at her, so singularly w% 
impressed with the feeling that she knew! 
about my temptation. 

“I went over to my old friend Andersos 
said my father, ‘‘and found that Joe had gonei 
anew speculation.”? Joe was Anderson's bret 

“What's that?’ asked mother. 

“He’s gone into the cireus business, only 
calls it by the more elegant name of hippodre! 
and as the show is something different from 
thing of the kind that has ever been seen befor 
it is drawing great crowds. Anderson give ™* 
couple of tickets, and as IT must go to Burg 
next week to finish my business, I think Tl S 
Tom and give him atreat for once. What“ 
Tom?” 

I wanted to speak, but something made ! 
feel so choked that it was impossible. Howe’ 
father kept on,— on 

“Tom has been a pretty good boy this fall. 3 
it is hard to be tied toa country town, when one 
just the age to wish to see all sorts of 
things.”’ 

By this time my participation inthe 
meditated not so very long ago, see! 
simply horrible. I felt the veriest guiltic 
that had ever been blessed by so kind a father: 

If my mother had not called for that mon 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. — 








hardly know what would have happened, I 
should have felt so unutterably mean. 

Well, I went to the hippodrome and enjoyed it, 
but it was months before I recovered from the 
feeling that my mother knew all about it. And 
I never could bring myself to confess until now. 


nal ienianiaagins 


OSTRICH HUNTING. 


Apparently, there is no connection, save that 
of a common humanity, between the elegantly- 
dressed belle of London society and the lonely 
fur-robed man who, accompanied by a pack of 
dogs, gallops over the plains of Patagonia. But 
the ostrich plume which flutters above her head 
connects her with that hunter of the pampas. 

Over those plains, extending for hundreds of 
miles, the ostrich roams in immense numbers. He 
is much smaller than his African cousin, and pin- 
nated with less valuable feathers. Nevertheless, 
aided by the wild pampa life, he attracts scores of 
hunters who find in his pursuit gratification to 
their vagabond instincts and the means of satis- 
fving their simple wants 

“The hunter's outfit consists of ten or twelve 
hardy horses, five or six mongrel greyhounds, a 
lasso, a pair of bolas, a knife, and a long steel. 

3esides these, and the necessary horse accoutre- 
ments, he carries a small stock of rice, biscuit, fa- 
rina and sugar, a little spirits, and much mate, an 
herb which furnishes him with a cheering cup of 
tea. 

The capa,a long robe of guenaco furs, is his 
cloak by day, for the winds are cold and searching, 
and his bed at night. If luxurious in his habits, 
he also carries a small tent. But usually a thick 
brush shelters him. This may become, if game is 
abundant in the vicinity, his headquarters for 
months, for he is indifferent to time. His larder 
is supplied with fresh meat by the flesh of the 
guanaco and the ostrich, in whose nest he finds 
eggs wherewith to make a dozen palatable dishes, 

The guanaco has been well described as an ani- 
mal with the head of a camel, the body of a deer, 
the wool of «a sheep, and the neigh of a horse. 
With the hide the hunter makes his lasso, reins, 
bolas, and shoes. 

His horses are hardy, sturdy, and as tame as 
cats, except in one respect,—they don’t like to be 
eaught. At night they graze around the bush- 
camp, and in the morning the hunter lassoes the 
two or three who are to carry the packs for the 
day’s march. 

As soon as a horse sees that he has beensingled 
out from the herd for capture, he does his best to 
avoid the flying noose. But the moment he feels 
the lasso fall around his neck, he stops short in 
his gallop and allows himself to be bridled When 
the bit is once in his mouth the lasso is removed. 
and he will stand for hours inthe same spot, with- 
out attempting even to graze. 

With the bolas, or balls, the hunter secures his 
game. They are of two kinds. One kind used 
for ostrich hunting is of the round stones or pieces 
of lead, covered with leather and joined by a 
thong of from six to eight feet long. The other. 
used to capture the guanaco, is formed of three 
balls, united by thongs to a common centre. 

Much skill is required to throw the bolas so as 
to bring down the game Swinging them around 
his head, until the requisite pitch of velocity is 
gained, the hunter, his horse going at full speed, 
hurls the balls at the swiftly-flying ostrich or 
guanaco. The instant they touch any part of the 
body they twist themselves round and round. The 
speed is hampered, and the bird, or animal, falls 
an easy prey to the hunter. 

A traveller in Patagonia says that he has fre- 
quently seen a hunter throw the bolas at some re- 
fractory colt, going at full gallop. 

So true was the aim that the balls would curl 
themselves about his hind legs, and effectually 
stop him, without doing him the least harm. 

When throwing at an ostrich the hunter aims 
for the neck, that the balls may entangle its legs, 
The ostrich is a cunning bird, and when pursued 
by the dogs, has a trick of ‘‘doubling.’’ As soon 
as the pack is near it, the bird suddenly darts 
sideways, and before the dogs can check their 
speed so as to turn and follow, the shrewd bird is 
a long ways off. 

Often at the approach of danger the ostrich 
crouches flat on the ground, with its neck stretched 
out under the grass. In that position it will re- 
main motionless till the dogs have passed. When 
the wind blows against the scent, the stratagem 
is successful. But should the dogs find the hid- 
ing bird, it lies still, as if bewildered by its fail- 


became so much attached to its captors that it would 
follow the children into the house, and play with 
them like a dog. In time it became so much attached 
to the team and its driver that it would follow wher- 
ever they went. 

“One day, a grist was taken to the mill at the Fall 
to be ground, and the deer, as usual, followed to keep 
company. As the mill was approached, a hound gave 
the deer chase, which for safety leaped the raceway, 
and sought an asylum below the mill, but was in- 
stantly swept by the rushing waters down and over 
the American Falls. 

“Soon it was discovered below by some persons 
who had watched the cruel chase, and was seen to 
swim ashore at the Ferry Landing, and it actually 
climbed out upon the rocks, where, from some in- 
jury it had received from the fall, or from fright, it 
soon perished.” 


| 
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GOD'S SPIRIT. 

God’s Spirit falls on me like dewdrops on a rose, 

If I but like a rose my heart to Him unclose. 

God dwelleth in a light far ont of human ken; 

Become thyself that light, and thou shalt see Him then. 
Why shouldst thou cry for drink? The fountain is in thee. 
Which, 80 thou stopp’st it not, will flow eternally, 

— The ** Cherubic Pilgrim.” 





+e a 
For the Companion. 


TWO DANGEROUS EXPERIMENTS. 
We have all heard of the stern old Puritan who, 
enraged by the toothache, tied one end of a good | 
hempen line to the tooth, the other to a beech-plug, 
and having loaded the latter into his match-lock, fired 
off both plug and tooth. 
I once witnessed a somewhat near approach to this | 
determined cure for toothache. It was in a logging | 
camp on the northern border, where I, a youngster 

of nineteen, was acting as cook. 

If ever the toothache attacks a poor fellow at a dis- 
advantage, it is when he is deep in the wilderness, 
forty miles from any settlement. 

Lumbermen always dread the toothache. It most | 
frequently comes on after a month or six weeks’ use | 
of salted food, just when the deep snows have fairly 
blockaded the camp. 

In a gang of from twenty to thirty men, some will 
almost always, at about this time, be troubled with 
toothache, particularly at night after being in the 
cold air all day. Of course the pain has to be borne, 
and generally is, in sullen silence. 

But sometimes—as everybody knows—there comes 
a toothache that can’t be borne; and such a tooth- 
ache was poor Jase McCaverick’s, in the winter of 
1873. 

Jase began to complain one Sunday night, just asa 
raw, chilly storm was setting in. Such teeth as he | 
nid, too! Tt did not seem as if such great firm grind- 
ers could ever ache. 


Monday and Tuesday the pain grew worse. Not a 
wink of sleep could he get; but being a man of iron 
will, he did not leave off work till Friday afternoon, | 
when he came into the camp and sat down on aed 
“Deacon’s seat,’ with his hands to his face. | 
His countenance was haggard, and his eyes looked 
dull and lifeless. The foreman, whose name was 
Robert Andros, had come in with him. 

“Rob,” said the suffering giant to the foreman, 
“T wish you'd take tham air ox-pinchers of yourn and 
see if ye can’t haul the old thing out.” 

A pair of ox-pinchers is a terribly rude instrument 
for dentistry. But as nothing better could be done, 
Andros got the pinchers and went at the tooth. 

Indeed, such a pair of pinchers could hardly have 
been got into a small mouth; but Jase’s mouth was a 
big one, corresponding with the rest of his body. 

After some preliminary manceuvring, the tooth 
was gripped and the struggle began,—gently at first, 
—more energetically, as pull after pull failed to start 
the recusant grinder. 

Andros was a large, muscular man,and soon got 
on his mettle. He actually pulled and yanked Jase 
half over the shanty. In the tussle they broke the 
table-leg and knocked down all my tin-ware. 


| Stone weighed about two hundred pounds. 


| down and felt better; but it was a very dangerous 
| experiment, and it’s a wonder the jaw was not broken. 


| alty of abusing a great. blessing. 


| pounds, 


twixt his teeth, and 


Evi- | 


Jase was in no mood to be curious; he flung him- 
self on the table, threw back his head and shut his 
eyes. 

Remmick then took hold of the line, gently and 
unobserved by Jase, and threw the end of it up over 
the top of the door., 

Meantime, the two French boys had slipped out- 
side, where a new grindstone for the axes, which had 
never been hung, stood against the shanty. The 
The two 
boys set a saw-horse close to the door, and taking the 
grindstone between them, stood on the horse. 

When the end of the line came over the door, they 
tied it to the grindstone, through the hole in the 
centre. 

Remmick had his left hand on Jase’s forehead. 
“Steady, Jase,” said he; “I'm going to pull it—now /” 
and he threw his whole weight on Jase’s head. 

At the word now, the two boys outside promptly 
dropped the grindstone,—and out flew that tooth and 
flipped over the top of the door! 

Jase, suddenly made aware of some Titanic and 
superhuman process, leaped to his feet and glared 
around. 

But the tooth was out, and after awhile Jase calmed 


Occasionally it happens that the foreman of a gang 
is thoughtful enough to take a “turnkey” or a conven- 
ient pair of nippers into the woods with him for the 
purpose of pulling teeth, not only those of the men, 
but those of the oxen as well. 

For indeed, the teeth of the cattle often get so sore 
the animals cannot eat, and no doubt ache severely. 
Aman of nerve and good judgment can generally 
pull both human and bovine teeth without much dif- 
ficulty. 

Now and then, however, as all dentists know, 
there is a man with a regular gorilla’s jaw, at the 
bottom of which the teeth appear to be clinched and 
riveted, as if putin by Nature for immortal life. 

Now those who are thus favored are in danger of | 
ruining their teeth by silly feats, like that of taking 
up a barrel of pork by the chimes with them, or chew- 
ing up glass tumblers; and when such teeth do ache, 
the possessors are nsually made to feel the full pen- 





Such a man was Ceeph Turtlotte, a French Cana- 
dian, who worked in a logging party that I cooked for 
on Moose River. He was no more than five feet and 
four inches tall, but weighed a hundred and ninety 
The substance of the fellow was not fat, it 
was mainly pare brawn. He was a perfect Northern 
mandrel, in chest, neck and head, with the massive 
protruding jaw of a Pongo; teeth double all round, | 
—solid ivory. Why, he used to say he could crack 
the thigh-bone of a beef-ox with those teeth! 

Ceeph was one of 
the pork-barrel lift- 
He would climb 
up 2 rope twenty feet 
from the ground, 
then take it in his 
teeth, let gé with his 
hands, and hang 
there andswing. And 
he would also take 
the poll of an axe be- 





ers. 


make a visible dint in 
the iron. 

He kept up this 
foolish practice till 
the age of thirty-five, 
and then he was one 
evening much aston- 
ished by an attack of 
toothache —the first 
he had ever felt. The 
day of reckoning had 
come! 

The man was quite 
unused to bearing 
pain, and it broke his 
courage down aston- 





dently there wasn’t room inside the hut for so ener- | ishingly. There was 
getic an operation. So they went out doors—Andros | # 8¢ttlement where a 
hot and excited, Jase pale but decided. He sat down | Physician lived only 
onastump. Andros got another hold, and the tussle | thirteen miles below, ; 
recommenced. Jase was sometimes on his knees, | 2nd after three days of excruciating agony, ( mecal 
sometimes on his back, Andros yerking with all his Went down there to have the tooth out. : | 
might. Possibly he might have got it out, had the He found the doctor, and they had a pretty lively | 
pinchers held on well; but they continually slipped. time together, it was said. After a good deal of | 
At length, slipping off suddenly, they caught Jase’s | twisting and yanking, the doctor got out of breath 
tongue, pinching it excruciatingly. Jase got up with | 2d out of temper, and told Ceeph to go and be 
a horrible grimace. hanged! he couldn’t get his tooth out. ; : 
“Rob,” said he, holding on to his jaw, “ef you'll| The man of medicine further expressed it as his 
say squar’, I will.” opinion that nothing less than a can of dynamite, 
“Agreed,” said Andros, panting. “Might as well | Well placed under that tooth, would hoist it. 
try to haul one o’ tham spruce stumps out o’ the Ceeph came back and moved about for a week, 
frozen ground.” wretched, sleepless and savage. Not able to work, 
The tooth, seemingly enraged by this rude attack, ~~ stayed in the camp days; and I must say that, as 
resumed aching with terrific “jumps.” Hitherto the | Cook, Thad all I wanted of him. ; 
pain had been severe, but steady. About that time, the company’s sealer, Mat Pills- 
Jase lay in the bunk; but when those agonizing | bury, came to survey the “cut” of logs. Pillsbury 
“jumps” came, he would leap to his feet and rush | WS 4 queer fellow,—a rattle-head,—full of fun and 
frantically about, smiting his face with his fist, He | Teckless. 
was in this condition when the men came in from| ‘What'll ye give me, Ceeph,” said he, ‘to h’ist out 
work at dusk. yer old tooth for ye—so quick you'd never know 
There was in the company an old Province logger, | ‘twas in there?” 








ure, and makes no attempt to escape. 

The traveller referred to once had a pampa 
dinner cooked by an ostrich hunter. The bill of 
fare was as follows: soup, rice and ostrich meat 
broiled ostrich wings, ostrich steak, cold guanaco 
head, roast ostrich gizzard, ostrich eggs roasted 
before the fire, custard of ostrich eggs flavored 
with gin. 

— HO 

OVER THE FALLs.—One of the episodes of Niaga- 
ra’s early local history is “the deer that shot the 
Falls” (went over the cataract alive). The story is 
often told to visitors, and the Niagara Falls Gazette 
prints it as follows from the lips of an aged man 
who remembers the occurrence: 


“About the year 1820 to 1830 there lived on the 
‘Saunder’s Settlement Road,’ about four miles from 


the Falls, a family by the name of Straw, who had 


captured, in the then dense forest of the neighbor- 
hooda young fawn, which was domesticated, and 


named Remmick. After supper, I heard this old fel-| Ceeph didn’t believe he could pull it any way. 

low saying something about fish-lines and the grind- “Pull it?” exclaimed Matt. “Let me see.” And 

stone in a low tone to two of the French boys. he cajoled Ceeph into letting him look at it, and then 
“Jase,” said Remmick, a few minutes after, “I'll | to try to pull it out. 

tuk thet air tewth ont fer ye, ef ye say so.” One of the men had brought a fiddle into camp. 
Remmick and Andros were by no means on good | Mat pounced on the fiddle and took off its biggest 

terms. Jase glowered at Remmick awhile, then | string. This he succeeded, after some trouble, in 

said ,— looping twice round that big eye-tooth. The ends 
“Haul it out, ole man, ef ye can; an’ ef ye kill me, | he tied to a strong cord which we used for a clothes- 

so much the better.” line. 
‘Wall, [ kan tak it out; about the other part—that “Now, Ceeph,” said Mat, “I must get ye where ye 

I can’t say,’’ rejoined the old woodsman. 
He then produced a strong fish-line, made either of | endwise to the wall, and had Ceeph lie down flat 

| linen or silk. Jase laid his head down, and with the | upon it, with his feet set against the logs in the side 

back of his knife-blade, Remmick succeeded in work- | of the camp. 

ing three nooses round the tooth. Then he twisted | “I shall have to go outside to pull,” said Mat, and 

the lines into one still stronger cord. picking out some of the moss between the logs, he 
The old man next drew one end of the mess-table | poked the end of the line out through the chink. 

up to the camp-door, and told Jase that he wanted This was just after dinner. Mat had already sent 

him to lie down flat on his back on the table, with his | four or five of the men outside, I heard them mov- 

head up against the door. ing there, and went out. 














can brace your feet;” and he hauled the big table | 


They had got a white-ash pole, as large as a man’s 
ankle, stuck one end of it under a heavy log which 
lay close up to the camp, and then, by main strength, 
four or five of them had bent the other end upward 
and backward against the camp. A strong rope 
round one of the camp-logs held this rude catapult 
in position. 

Mat, having got Ceeph placed, whipped out and 
tied the end of the tooth-line to the top end of the 
“spring-pole.” 

Ohlsen, the foreman, had come out with me, 
here, Mat,” he exclaimed, “‘that never’ll do! 
man alive, you'll yank the fellow’s head off!” 

“Pll risk him!” says Pillsbury; and in fact, before 
the foreman had time to remonstrate, Mat had cut 
the “hold-back.”” 

“Brace hard, Ceeph!’ he shouted frantically 
through the crack; and the next instant, I saw the 
pole spring, and out snapped the clothes-line, catgut 
and tooth, through the chink. 

We all rushed in to learn the meaning of a strange 
noise we heard, and and found Ceeph tearing round 
like a fresh-branded bullock. Braced as he was, it 
had jerked him over and knocked his head against 
the logs. 

His skull was nearly cracked, and it was a wonder 
it had not broken his neck. So much for the desper- 
ation that is engendered by a violent toothache, and 
for the dangerous recklessness and ignorance of or- 
dinary men with regard to the pulling of teeth. 


“Look 
Why, 
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For the Companion, 
THE INDIANS OF NEVADA. 
By William H. Rideing. 
There are between four and five thousand Indians 
in Nevada, consisting principally of Shoshones and 


' Piutes, the former occupying the eastern and central 


parts of the State, and the latter the western. The 
Piutes area branch of the Shoshone tribe, and for- 
merly both were governed by one great chief. 

Neither the Shoshones (pronounced Sho-sho-nes) 
nor the Piutes are hostile to the whites, although in 
times past there have been fierce battles between 
them, the last one taking place at Pyramid Lake; 
and the former fact implies more than at first ap- 
pears. 

The peaceful Indians are not generally the most 
agreeable of savages. The provision made for them 
by the Government takes away the necessity of hunt- 
ing; and while a few tribes, like the Navajoes, settle 
down to agriculture or stock-raising, others become 
lazy, and degenerate by contact with civilization. 


The Laziness of the Indians, 
That the chase and the excitement of battle are 


| more elevating than the aimless dependence on white 


charity is evident in 
the case of the Sho- 
shones and Piutes, 
who were formerly a 
wild, brave 
people, so famous as 
travellers that it is 
believed they origi- 
nally came from Pe- 
ru, while they now 


strong, 


loaf about the out- 
skirts of white set- 
tlements, subsisting 


on the crumbs that 
fall from the settlers’ 
tables. 

Soon after leaving 
Ogden, the overland 
tourist by the Pacific 
Railway sees their 
encampments, — first 
those of the Sho- 
shones, and further 
westward those of 
the Piutes. The name 
of the latter was de- 
rived from their set- 
tlement around the 
lakes of the Sierra Nevadas, and is properly Pah-Ute, 
or water-Ute. 

Exactly what a Shoshone encampment looks like, 
our readers can see from a picture given herewith. 

The desert is yellow, sandy, and verdureless, and 
surrounded by the snowy peaks of the Wahsatch 
Range. The wigwams are set a few yards apart, and 
resemble dilapidated circular tents. 

Their construction is simple,—a number of tree- 
poles being stacked together so as to form a hollow 
cone, and over this some buffalo-robes are secured, 
with the tails hangingtothem. The cracks and holes 
made by wear are patched with pieces of cloth, rab- 
bit-skins, or leather, and these repairs have usually 
| been quite extensive. 


A SHOSHONE ENCAMPMENT. 


An Indian Greeting. 

| Asa stranger approaches, the red proprietor comes 

| forward to meet him with a pleasant smile and ata 
lazy pace, greeting him with the usual “How?” 
which is the Indian abbreviation of “How do you 

do?” 

The dull brown of the chief's face is illuminated by 
the radiance of his eyes, and on special occasions, it 
is besmeared with stripes or patches of vermilion. 
His hair is long, coarse, and dusty; a handkerchief 
may be tied around it, or it may be sheltered by a 
hat. 

The red man is less particular as to his hat than to 
the rest of his dress, and I remember finding a tribe 
of Utes in the remote Southwest dressed, to a man, 
with the soft felt hats that became a badge of party 
during Gen. Grant’s last political campaign. Another 
tribe wore broad-brimmed light felt hats that unmis- 
takably came from a Quaker source. 

The Shoshone of our picture wears a cap of rabbit- 
skin, however, and ‘as is the custom with nearly all 
Indians, the rest of his body is enveloped in a thick, 
ample, brilliantly-colored blanket. An Indian with- 
out his blanket would be a very squalid object indeed, 
The blues, and reds, and yellows, of this barbarian 
ulster, which is worn in all sorts of weather, and in 
all sorts of positions, make an inestimable relief to 
the sombre surface color of our modified aboriginal, 
and by its means the gentle savage becomes available 
to the artist, although what it covers may not satisfy 
the exacting nicety of the missionary, 
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Let us suppose that this Indian in the picture 
is not in the picture at all, but is a reality that 
some reader of the Companion has met in a trip 
to the Pacific coast. 

He has begged for tobacco in the first place, 
and failing to get it, he begs for something else, 
and obtaining that,—whether it is two bits (twen- 


_ ee 





SOME PIUTE BEAUX, 





which are visible among the mournful sage- 
bushes, with the purple mountains in the back- 
ground. 

Sometimes an effort to cultivate a few vegeta- 
bles has been made around them; but the parched 
and unyielding soil makes successful agriculture 
an attainment to which the endurance and per- 

severance of few Indians are equal. 

In the larger towns along the eastern 
slope of the Sierras, the Piutes are 


her head to annex Belgium and Holland, and 
build up a strong navy on the German ocean. 

Such being the situation, Germany and Austria 
have decided to make an alliance with each other. 
There is little doubt that such an alliance was 
concluded during Prince Bismarck’s recent visit 
to Vienna, 

This alliance changes the whole phase of po- 
litical affairs in Europe. It is no doubt aimed at 
checking too rapid a growth of Russian dominion 
and power. It raises a strong barrier against an- 
other invasion of Turkey by the Czar, should he 
be tempted to enter upon it, and it may fore- 
shadow the permanent occupation of a large slice 


of Turkish territory by Austrian troops. 


Russia, meanwhile, finding that she is losing 
the hold she has hitherto had on her two great 
neighbors, has been looking elsewhere for an 
ally, in order to protect herself, if necessary, 
against them; and such an ally, it is said, she has 
found in France. 

The French have by no means forgotten or for- 





ty-five cents), a strip of bright ribbon ora silk) more than half-civilized, and as far as possible, 


pocket-handkerchief,—he introduces the stranger | 


into his wigwam; and the stranger must be very 
defective in at least one important sense if he 
can stand it. 

A fire is built in tne middle of the tent, and | 
the smoke finds an insufficient vent where the | 
ends of the tree-poles meet at the tip of the cone | 
of greasy buffalo-robes. The chief's humerous | 
family are stretched at full length, or knitted to- | 
gether on their haunches, and make a perfect 
picture of uncleanly indolence that is partly re- 
deemed by their sunny amiability. 

Perhaps the squaw is fashioning a robe of rab- 
bit-skins,—if anybody is working, it is sure to be 
the unfortunate squaw,—but more likely, every 
individual in the tent is idle and half 
playing cards and gambling. 





asleep, or 


An Indian Trap. 

The rabbits, which abound on the desert, and 
are easily caught, afford both food and clothing, 
and the Indians would fare poorly without them, 
Great numbers are captured in nets made from 
willow -bark or wild hemp, which resemble a 
fisherman's seine. These are held upright by 
sticks, and are spread outin V shape. ‘The meshes 
are elastic, and are so woven that a rabbit once | 
putting his head into one of them cannot get it 
out. 

They are usually extended across a narrow val- 
ley, and after a snow-storm, when the rabbits 
may be expected to be abroad in search of food, 
the Indians retreat several miles from the nets to 
a point where the “‘drive’’ is to begin. 

Waving pieces of cloth, beating the bushes, and 
screaming the most terrifying of screams, the 
hunters then advance towards the nets, 

The rabbits 
leap out of their 
hiding-places, 
and run before 
their pursuers, 
no other course 
being open to 
them; and when 
they reach the 
nets some other 
Indians, 





who 
have been quiet- 
ly lying in am. 
bush, spring up 
and create such 


an uproar, that 
the poor crea- 
tures lo all 


presence ot 
mind, and wild- 
ly endeavor to 
dash themselves 
through the 
meshes, which 
catch them by 
the neck and 
hold them fast 
until the hunt- 
ers knock them on the head and kill them. 


A PIUTE 


Indian Habits and Dress. 

The chief's family show the visitor all manner 
of attentions, and are particularly interested in 
his watch and trinkets; but the smoke from the 
smouldering fire, and fumes that are worse, make 
a prolonged stay inside the wigwam quite unen- 
joyable. 


As we go further westward, the Indian en-| 


campments are seen oftener of those east 
of Battle Mountain (a dismal little station on the 
railway) being Shoshone, and those west of Battle 
Mountain, Piute, 

They look miserable enough, but the circular 
tent of buffalo-hide is comfortable and aristocrat- 
ic compared with the frail and wretched shanties, 
made of any and all sorts of material—boards, 


most 


canvas, mud or stones, belonging to the variety ! reason to object if Germany should take it into 





imitate the fashions of the whites in dress, the 
| women wearing showy cotton gowns, and the 


| men brilliantly-colored shirts, trousers and hats. 


Besides growing vegetables, they accept small 
jobs from the towns-people, and in Virginia City 
a chief may sometimes be seen with a buck-saw, 
soliciting employment, although his earnings are 
usually spent in gambling, the most common and 
ineradicable of Indian vices. 

+o —_ 
GERMANY AND AUSTRIA. 


For a long period there were no more bitter en. 


emies and rivals than Prussia and Austria. Both 
were essentially German nations; and a long 
struggle, which with the war between 
Frederic the Great and the Empress Maria The- 
resa, and lasted more than a century,—until 1866, 
—took place between them for supremacy over 
the German race. 

Austria was an older power than Prussia, and 
had long been at the head of what was called the 
“Holy Roman Empire,’’ Prussia having only risen 
into great importance in the early half of the last 
century. But Prussia grew strong faster than 
Austria, and finally, in 1866, overthrew her rival, 
and expelled Austria from the German confedera- 
tion. Since that time Prussia has been the un- 
disputed head of Germany, and Austria no longer 
claims a place as a German power. 

With this change in their relative positions, the 
two powers have lost the principal motive of their 
former hostility. The German Empire no longer 
fears Austrian rivalry, and Austria has grown 
contented with her new lot. 

Each, moreover, has now come to recognize 


began 


that Germany 
and Austria 
have common 


interests in Eu- 
rope; hence a 
strong friend- 
ship has been 
growing up be- 
tween them, in 
place of the old 
enmity. In mu- 
tually support- 
ing each other, 
they find each 
his own profit. 
For a_ while 
their interests 
were in 
mon with those 
of Russia, and 
the result of this 
fact was the fa- 
mous Triple Al- 
linnee, conelud- 
ed three or four 
years 
tween 


com- 


ago be- 
the Em- 

perors of Ger- 
Austria. But now this Alli- 
}ance has worn out its uses, after joining with 
England and France in making the Treaty of 
Berlin. 


LODGE. 


mitny, Russia, and 


On the other hand, both Germany and Austria 
have something to fear from the ambition of 
their neighbor. On 

| hand, Russia aims to be the strongest power in Eu- 


colossal Russian the one 
rope, and this, Germany cannot witness without 
jealousy. On the other hand, Russia aims to ex- 
j tend her possessions into Turkey, and as Turkey 
| lies on the borders of Austria, that power fears the 
| advance of Russia in that direction. 

| Germany is perfectly willing that Austria 
| should control the Danube, and should take to 
herself the Turkish territory nearest her own 
frontier, and Austria wonld 


western have no 


| flicted upon them in 1870. 





given the terrible defeat which the Germans in- 
Their chief thought 
has ever since been to avenge that defeat, and 
they have bent every effort to organizing an army 
which can cope with that of their foe. It is not 
unlikely, therefore, that France will listen with 
willing ear to propositions of alliance from Russia. 
Then, in case of another war with Germany, 
France would have the invaluable aid of the 
Czar’s legions. 

All these facts foreshadow grave events in the 
future, and indicate that the time of disarmament 
is yet afar off. They show that the spirit of con- 
cord is making but slow progress among the Eu- 
ropean nations. It can scarcely be hoped thatthe 
peace can be kept for any great length of time, 
with the powers eagerly seeking alliances on all 
hands, and with so many irritating questions yet 
remaining to be settled. 

_ +> —EE 
AUTUMN SUNSHINE. 


We joy in the radiant season, 
‘The time that we love the best, 
When the sea’s calm flow and the sunset glow 
Are bringing the needed rest. 
Oh, sweet is the autumn golden! 
And glad is the early morn; 
And soft is the light that falls at night 
Upon the whispering corn. 
For all the world sings happy lays, 
And our hearts are stirred to songs of praise, 
And God comes near in the holy days. 
— +> a 
TAMMANY HALL. 


Everybody has heard of ‘‘Tammany’’ as a 
power in the polities of New York City, but 
probably very few persons outside of the Tam- 
many Society, are aware of the origin of the or- 
ganization. 

On the 12th of May, 1789, died a very aged 
chief of the Delaware tribe of Indians named 
Tammany. This Indian was quite celebrated— 
perhaps justly—for his virtues; and as the first 
Congress under the new Constitution had met but 
two months before his death, the idea was sug- 
gested of making “Saint Tammany”’ the patron 
saint of the young nation. Of course the sug- 
gestion was a jest, but it was in keeping with the 
spirit of the times, for reverence was then at a 
discount, and joking upon religious matters was 
common, 

The idea was so far acted upon that Tammany 
societies sprang up in New York, Philadelphia, 
and other cities. Their object was charitable and 
benevolent. Their officers bore Indian titles, 
such as sachem and sagamore, and in the cere- 
monies there was talk of tomahawks, wampum, 
and other articles in use the Indian 
tribes. 

Except in New York, these societies were 
every where shortlived. In New York the Tam- 
many Society flourished, and became one of the 
great institutions of the city. Many years ago, 
exactly how long ago we do not know, it began to 
take, as a body, an interest in politics. No 
doubt, at first it was animated by a patriotic 
spirit, and a desire for good government. 

Its members were men of prominence and in- 
fluence, and the action of the society carried with 
it a weight very much in excess of the numbers 
comprising the organization. As soon as politics 
became the chief topic of interest in the society, 
its usefulness as a benevolent association began 
And it is 
not surprising that intriguing politicians, seeing 
the power of the society, were cager to join it, 
and to exercise that power themselves, and for 
themselves. 

From this cause there have been periods when 
the name of Tammany has fitly expressed all 
that was evil and corrupt in the politics of the 
country. One of these periods was when Tweed 
was the sachem of Tammany. 

The Tammany Society still meets in its mag- 
nificent hall in New York City, and its officers 
are still sachems, but it is now purely a Demo- 
cratic political organization. Mr. John Kelly is 
at present at the head of it. A large majority of 
the Democratic voters of New York City usually 
look to Tammany Hall for instruetions, and in 
general they obey directions from the Tammany 
Society implicitly. 

At times there have been rebellions, and more 
than once Democratic candidates, nominated by 
organizations hostile to Tammany, have been 
elected over all opposition. But on the other 
hand, when Tammany has been strong it has im- 


among 


to wane, and was soon wholly gone. 





posed its will upon the Democrats of the great 





State of New York, and has wielded a potent in- 
fluence in shaping the action of the Democratic 
party in its national conventions. 

It would not be easy within our limits to show 
exactly the manner in which the society exer- 
cises its power in New York City politics. But it 
mity be said that all the important nominations 
are decided upon by Tammany, and the caucuses 
and conventions that follow merely carry out the 
plan previously arranged. 

The Democrats of New York City do not all of 
them march behind the banner of Tammany how- 
ever. Much as members of the party outside of 
the city may desire to oblige an organization that 
controls so many votes, the Democratic State 
Convention sometimes acts in direct opposition to 
the society. : 

It has been so this year. Mr. Tilden is an anti- 
Tammany Democrat. So is Governor Robinson. 
Before the Democratic conventions this year, the 
Tammany Society announced publicly that it 
would, under no circumstances, support the Gov- 
ernor for another term. Nevertheless he was 
nominated, and Tammany has “‘bolted,”’ and 
nominated Mr. Kelly. 

Without any reference to party or to the past 
history of the Tammany Society, its position and 
influence are evils. The society is wholly irre- 
sponsible. It puts men into office, but it cannot 
be punished if it puts bad men there. It may be 
said that when voters accept its decisions, they 
make its acts their own, and this is true in a cer- 
tain sense. Yet it is also true that it is virtually 
an aristocracy, unknown to the land, and capable 
of introducing great abuses into our political sys- 
tem, as has been proved many times. 

While Republicans have never professed any 
liking for Tammany or its methods, the Demo- 
crats ought to detest it, for it dictates to them, and 
fetters them so that they cannot exercise their 
rights freely. 


————— 


HOW THEY WERE TAUGHT. 

Here is a little story which may give a useful hint 
to both mothers and children. 

In an isolated mountain district in Virginia live 
the D. s, father, mother and six sturdy boys. 
Three years ago the money which the father had 
saved for the education of the boys was lost through 
bad investment. The farm yielded but little more 
than enough to support the family. 

“They must grow up ignorant as field-hands,” said 
Mr. D. ° 

“No,” said his wife. “I will dismiss the servant 
and do the work. I can take in sewing, too.” 

“How much would that amount to?” 

“Then I will hire another servant, give out our 
own sewing, and teach them myself !”’ 

She did it. The training of her boys into men was 
the most important work of her life. She gave all 
of her time to it. She had her own ways of teaching. 
Grammar was not to be taught to the boys until they 
were over sixteen. “It is an abstract study which 
2 mature mind can master in two months, but a 
child’s—never,” she said. Botany and geology they 
studied out of doors. No sum in the arithmetic was 
worked by the rule, but by the meaning, which she 
taught them step by step patiently. 

“Let us go travelling—to England,” she said, one 
afternoon. The boys had their maps open before 
them, while she read a vivid description of England, 
its crops, climate and scenery. 

“Suppose we stop over night here at Stonehenge?”’ 
she proposed. 

She had ready half a dozen accounts of Stonehenge 
and its mysterious Druidical rocks. “Who were the 
Druids?” The opening chapter of English history 
was eagerly devoured. Had they not all been to 
Stonehenge and seen the altars? 

In like manner they visited in imagination the Ro- 
man walls before they heard of Cxsar, and Nor- 
mandy before they followed the Conqueror across 
the Channel. Novels, songs, pictures, were called to 
her aid. The history and geography of each country 
became a dramatic reality to them. 

The boys were taught to think, not merely to mem- 
orize. Their education is a thorough vitalizing of all 
the powers of the mind. 








a 
BILL McCOY’S HONOR. 

Backwoodsmen and “pioneers” are proverbially a 
rough sort of folk; but everywhere their history pre- 
sents instances of rugged virtue that go far to redeem 
their failings. The story of Bill McCoy and his bail- 
bond illustrates the self-respect that was sometimes 
exhibited in the adventurous old times. 

sill was a stalwart Kentuckian, who lived alter- 
nately by hunting and flat-boating. In one of his 
trips he got into trouble during a stop-over at some 
sand-bar, far down the Mississippi. 

Some violent fellows provoked a fight. Bill, who 
was always a champion, interfered for the weaker 
party. The affair did not end till one man was killed. 

The real villains escaped. But the excitement of 
the people on the shore was great, and some one was 
wanted to make an example of. Honest Bill hap- 
pened to be the victim. 

He was arrested and held to answer at the court 
sessions in Natchez. It was near the time of summer 
adjournment, and his case was put over till October. 
The prospect looked gloomy enough. Bill would 
have to lie in jail through June, July, August and 
September, unless he could procure bail. 

He had no friends in court,—no man within @ 
thousand miles who would be likely to offer himself 
as his bondsman. But the prisoner made one appeal 
for sympathy. It was the only time in his life that 
Bill McCoy was ever eloquent. 

He pictured the hardship of his position—a man 
used to the free life of river and forest, to be shut up 
all the long hot months ina cell! It would kill him, 
he said. He would promise to return in October and 
give himself up, and he would keep his word. Would 
they let him go? 





One man was moved by his appeal. Col. Wain. 
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wright, a rich planter, against the protests of his 
friends, and against the advice of the judge himself, 
declared that he would answer for the appearance of 
the prisoner. 

“If he is not here on time, I will pay five thousand 
dollars. Let him go.” 

The summer passed — September came; and the 
generous colonel heard nothing from Bill in his ‘‘old 
Kentucky home.” But Bill had not forgotten. As 
the time for his trial approached, he repaired to Louis- 
ville, and hired himself out asa hand on a flat-boat 
to go down the Mississippi again. 

The weeks rolled by, and the people in Natchez be- 
gan to taik about the coming case, for the whole city 
had heard of Col. Wainwright's bond. Nothing had 
been heard from Bill. 


Court day came, and he had not appeared. The 
colonel’s friends chaffed him. He might bid good- 
by to his money. He would never see his man. But 


the colonel was confident. 

Afternoon. Then just as the 
day's proceedings were about to close, a tremendous 
cheering was heard outside, and through the gather- 
ing crowd a haggard-looking man was lifted up the 
The next instant Bill Me- 
Coy, with tangled hair and bloodshot eyes, staggered 
forward to the bar, and fell exhausted on the floor. 

Col. Wainwright threw his arms around him, and 
his eyes moistened, as did many others’ besides, when 
the returned prisoner revived and told his story. 

Finding that he would certainly be belated if he 
came by the slow flat-boat, he went ashore, he said, 
and felled a cottunwood tree, and made him a log 
“dug-out;”’ and in this wretched trough canoe he had 
paddled one thousand three hundred miles, working 
day and night, till he reached Natchez. 

It is pleasant to add that Bill's trial was a short 
one, and entirely favorable to himself. There waa no 
evidence to convict him of any crime. The jury ac- 
quitted him without leaving their seats, and the 


Furenoon passed. 


steps of the court-house. 





crowd in the court-room applauded the verdict, and 
went out hurrahing for the man who so bravely kept 
his word. 


—_+@> 
A CURIOUS PUNISHMENT. 

The Duatch settlers of New Netherland, now New 
York City, administered a singular punishment to 
disorderly persons. Inthe records of the 
which are preservel in the New York 
there is the following item: 

“October 14, 1638, for drawing his knife upon a 
person, Guysbert Van Regerslard is sentenced to 
throw himself three times from the sailyard of the 
yacht Hope, and to receive from each sailor three 
lashes, at the ringing of the bell.” 

Those Dutchmen believed in the efficacy of cold 
water and counter-irritation to cool the angry pas- 
sions. The bell was rung every morning and evening 
to call persons to and from their labor, and at nine 
o'clock at night to announce the hour for retiring. 
Guysbert, therefore, received not only three duck- 
ings, but also three lashings, and doubtless ever after 
kept his knife in its sheath when his temper was hot. 


colony, 
City Hall, 





The bell-ringer was a notable man. He was the 
court-messenger, the grave-digger, the chorister, and 
sometimes the school-master. When the minister 
was absent he read a sermon to the congregation. 
andl e , j 

MALIGNITY PUT TO SHAME. 

Voltaire, the great French writer and wit, was mer- 
ciless in his sarcasms on his best friends. When his 
vanity or self-love was wounded, no gratitude for 
past favors nor sense of propriety could hinder him 
from using bitter words and sharp insinuations. 

He respected neither king nor noble; all alike were 
butts for hia satire. After a quarrel with Frederick 
the Great of Prussia, who had been his friend, he 
sought revenge by publishing for private circulation 
a manuscript entitled, “The Private Life of Freder- 
ick II., King of Prussia.” It was full of falsehoods, 
and pungent with satire. The king neutralized the 
malice of the volume by a simple card, which was 
widely published. It read as follows: 

“Twenty-four years ago, I thought I should die be- 
fore Voltaire, and I then told him he might have the 
pleasure of writing a malicious couplet on me. Now 
I find that at that tique he actually took advanta MBe of 
L itust give him full absolution.’ 
Voltaire had reason to be ashamed of 


my permission. 
For once 


himself, and the public felt that he was worsted in | 


the encounter. 
————__—__+@>——— 
A NEW VIEW OF LOUIS NAPOLEON. 
Singular as it may seem, when contrasted with his 
imperial career, Louis Napoleon as a child was more 
like a girl than a boy. He was attractive, mild, and 
intelligent. But when made angry by his compan- 
ion, a girl, he would bite, instead of striking her. “I 
| not strike you,” 
ble to raise a hand against her. 
“No,” she would reply, not seeing the distinction 
between a blow and a bite, “but you will bite me.” 
Ilis pleasures were riding, walking and fine scen- 
ery. 


wi 





Once when a young man, he was walking near 
Bath, England, with Prince Napoleon and the girl 
companion of his childhood, then Madame Cornu. 
He sat down to admire the enchanting view. “Look,” 
he said, “at Napoleon; he does not care a farthing 
for all this. I could sit here for hours. 

Madame Cornu said of him, while he was Em- 
peror of France, “What he would have liked better 
than empire would have been to be a rich country 
gentleman in a fine country, with nothing to do but 
to enjoy himself.” 

——__<«@r— 
GENUINE BENEVOLENCE. 

The Treasurer of Amherst College was surprised to 
notice in a Boston paper a year or two ago, thata lady 
vnknown to him had left a thousand dollars to the 
colle He inquired of clergymen and laymen, but 
coul 1 obtain no information about her. 





” 





During this year the money was paid, and he was 
able to gathera few facts in reference to the unknown 
giver. She was an humble woman, who, for more 
than thirty years had performed the duties of a 
nurse. 

She was an earnest Christian, with an intense long- 
ing todo good. As her time belonged to others, and 
it was a part of her religion to be faithful in service, 
she could rarely attend church, or enjoy the privileges 


| 


he used to say, as though it was | 


| P 


of worship, but she had heard that Amherst College 
had many students for the ministry, and was per- 
vaded by an earnest religious spirit, and it became 
the ambition of her life to lay by a sum of money 
which might help young men in preparing for the 
ministry. From her small earnings she managed to 
save one thousand dollars. Then she bequeathed it to 
the college in her will. It was a generous gift, 
prompted by a noble ambition to do good. 


——— 
JAPANESE WINTER SPORTS. 

Most of our vounger readers think of Asiatic coun- 
tries as warm, because India, with which we are best 
acquainted, has no winter like ours. But Japan has 
a genuine winter, with snow and ice. And the Jap- 
anese children indulge in the same kind of winter 
sports as are common in this country. 

A recent visitor from England saw many a fine 
snow-image made by the boys, with pieces of char- 
coal for eyes, and a charcoal streak for the mouth. 
He also looked on at many a boys’ battle with snow- 
balls, and concluded that they had better tempers 
than boys in England, as none of them seemed to get 
angry, though hit often and hard. 

Their shoes don’t get wet like ours, as they are 
made of wood, three inches high, but when the snow 
is deep, their feet are wet and cold, as there is no 
The English visitor thought the 
Jap boys the happiest and merriest children he had 
ever seen. 


upper covering. 


—__—$§$_§$<@>— 


MRS. HEMANS. 

The poetry of Mrs. Felicia Hemans has a strange 
fascination for the young, though they are apt to turn 
from it as they grow in years and culture. May not 
the reason for these two facts be found in her being 
ordained to write poetry, rather than ordaining her- 
self to write it, and in her want of mental disciplina 
and broad culture? At least, this extract from the 
Argosy suggests the explanation: 


Atseven years old, an age when most girls’ ideas are 
limited to dolls, romps and new frocks, Felicia’s de- 
light, in the bright summer days, was to climb up 
into an apple-tree with a volume of Shakespeare in 
her hand, and lose herself in a world of imagination, 
among the Rosalinds, Imogens and Beatrices. 

All that was strange, weird, and romantic had an 
irresistible fascination for her. Gwrych, as every 
respectable old mansion should, had its spectre, and 
on moonlight nights the ¢ hild, all trembling yet 
eager, would creep out into the long, dark avenue, 
fearing, yet hoping, to get a sight of the goblin. 

At other times, when she was supposed to be in 
bed, she would rise, dress herself, and steal out of the 
house to the sea-shore to listen to the moaning of the 
waves, and to indulge in a twilight bath. 

She was never sent to school. Her education was 
purely desultory. All the world of poetry was 
thrown open to her; but from systematic studies, 
beyond French, English grammar, and the rudiments 
of Latin, she was wholly exempted. At seven she 
began to compose verses, and at fourteen a volume 
of these was published. 


> 2 


DIDN'T WANT TO GROW UP BAD. 

Of all the spectacles of neglect and want in a “cold 
world,” none is more pitiful than that of a child beg- 
ging, not for charity, but for Christian care and moral 
training. A case of this kind was recently given by 











the New York Times. 


A bright little boy twelve years old, who said his 
name was Tommy McEvoy, went alone into the Jef- 


| ferson Market P vlice Court last eve ning and said to 


Justice Morgan, “Judge, your honor, I want to give 
myself up. 

cw hy, my boy?” asked the court. 

“Because,” replied the lad, “I haint got no home, 
and 4 don’t want to live in the streets and become a 
bad boy.”’ 

“Ww hy don’t you stay at home?” 

“T aint got no home. Father's been dead nine 
years, and mother died before that.’ 

“But where have you been living since?” 

“With my aunt. She lives in Forty-first Street. 
But she gets drunk, and she won't let me stay in- 
doors. To-day she chased me out, and said if I ever 

came back she would do something awful to me. 
I'm afraid of her, and so I’ve got ro home. 

“Nobody will take me in because¢ I aint got good 
clothes, and don’t look nice. I can’t get any work, 
and I can’t get anything to eat unless I beg or steal it. 
Then the cops ‘ll take mein. I don’t want to get ar- 
rested. I don’t want to steal, nor to bea bad boy. 
Won't you please send me somewhere where 1 can 
learn something, and get to be a man? There’s 
piaces like that, aint there?” 

The justice told the boy there were such places 
for good boys, and taking the little fellow under his 
protection, promised to find him a home in some 
good institution. 


~+~@»—____— 
A SENSIBLE BOY. 

Faith and obedience are both sensible things. No 
traits are more lovely and becoming in childhood, 
and parents may preserve these even in their older 
ehitaren, | if they will reason with them, and reason 
“gently :’ 


An intelligent boy sat upon the steps of his father's 
dwelling, deeply absorbed with a highly-wronght and 
ernicious book, calculated to poison and deprave 
the mind. His father, approaching, saw at a glance 

the character of the book. “What have you there, 
George?” 

The little fellow, looking up with a confused nir, 
though his young mind had already been tainted 
with tales of romance and fiction, promptly gave the 
name of the work. 

His father gently remonstrated, pointing out the 
danger of reading such books; ar id having some con- 
fidence in the effects of early culture upon the mind 
of his child, left him with the book closed by his side. 

In a few moments, the father discovered a light in 
an adjoining room, and on inquiring the cause, was 
= that it was George burning the pernicious 

OOK. 

“My son, what have you done?” 

“Burned that book, papa.” 

“How came you to ‘do thate” 

“Because I believed you knew better than I.” 








+e 
RISKING LIFE FOR ANOTHER. 
The mere fact of the rank of the unfortunate 


Prince Imperial did not constitute a military reason 
why his companions, surprised and outnumbered, 
should have risked their entire destruction by wait- 
ing for him to mount. As a soldier, he took a sol- 
dier’s and not a prince’s risk. It would have been a 
chivalrous deed for Lieut. Cary to have returned and 
died with him, but he was not under any military 
obligation to do so. A similar risk once taken by an 
Austrian prince is thus mentioned: 

Prince Frederick Schwarzenberg served as a vol- 
unteer in Algiers with the French army. One day 
he accompanied a small division of chasseurs on an 
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expedition. Being surprised by the enemy in supe- 
rior numbers, they were forced to fly. 

The Prince, galloping in the rear of his compan- 
ions, remarked that his girths became looser and 
looser, and consequently every moment he expected 
his saddle to slip from’ under him; in that case, his 
horse—a tiery Arab—would have thrown him, and he 
would have been cut to pieces. 

He called to the riders nearest him to stop and help 
him; but the enemy were too near, they said, and 
they refused. He therefore resolved to dismount, as 
his only chance, and tighten the girths. 

He did so; and while he was so doing, to his great 
surprise, a chasseur came galloping back. 

“No one shall say you were left in the lurch,” 
he, *“‘but for heaven's sake be quick about it!” 

The prince himself, though he always spoke with 
admiration of the man who stood by him, never had 
a word to say against the rest. 


said 
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THE SULTAN’S GALLANTRY. 
A graceful act of courtesy was recently shown by 
the Sultan to a woman, which fact caused it to be 
both a surprise and a pleasure to the recipient: 


It is related that during a call made on the Sultan 
by Mrs. Layard, wife of the British minister, the 
Sultan invited her to ride with him. Assent was 
given, and in a few minutes a light basket-carriage 
drawn by two dashing bays stopped in front of the 
palace. The Sultan gave Lady Layard his arm, 
opened her parasol himself, and assisted her down 
the steps, shading her the while. 

Not only this, but during the entire course of a 
half hour’s ride through the palace grounds, not- 
withstanding her instances and assertions that his 
Majesty would fatigue himself, he stoutly held the 
parasol over her head while she handled the ribbons 
—an act of courtesy toa woman, and a Christian at 
that, unprecedented in the annals of the Ottoman 
Empire. 


+o 


A TRAVELLED SNOB. 

Travel in foreign countries improves some persons, 
but ‘t demoralizes those of weak brains by tempt- 
ing them to undervalue their own land. 
Progress thus satirizes this class: 


Forney’s 


They were up among the mountains in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

“How grand it is!’ said Miss Enthusiast. 

“I see nothing to admire,” replied Miss Blase; “I 
have been in Switzerland.” 

Her companion was almost crushed, but she said, 
pleadingly, I have never been in Switzerland, and 
this looks so fine to me. I hope you won't mind.” 

+o 

COMPANION PRIZES, NO. 6. 
The publishers of the ComPANION will give the 
following prizes for the articles specified: 
Fifteen Dollars for the best specimen of wood- 
carving, original design. 
Ten Dollars for the best fret-saw clock-case. 
Ten Dollers for the best water-color drawing of 
cattle from life. 
Five Dollars for the best arabesque designs in 
crayon, India ink, or sepia, 
Five Dollars for the best original model of a gate, 
with posts, ete., complete. 
Five Dollars for the best volume 
leaves. 
Five Dollars to the youngest competitor for the 
best embroidered ee with competi- 
tor’s initials in each corner 

Five Dollars for the best biographical essay, to 
be not less than six or over ten pages. 

Every article must be strictly the work and design 
of the competitor, who must be under twenty years 
of age and a subseriber,—or the paper taken by one 
of the family. 

The articles must be submitted on or before 
cember 1, 1879, and addressed 
Youtu’s CoMPANION.” 

All who intend to compete must send for a copy of 
the rules, inclosing a three-cent stamp and addressed, 
“Assistant Editor.” 


of autumn 


De- 
“Assistant Editor, 





SPECIAL CARD. 


Three weeks ago we announced the IMPROVED HOLLY 
SCROLL SAW. The demand for it has been so great 
that it has been impossible for us to fill orders promptly. 
We now have hund:eds of orders on file, which we are fill- 
ing in their turn as fast as possible. 


Why We State this Fact. 


Ist, Because, as the season advances, the demand for the 
Saws will increase. If you delay ordering, it is possible 
2d,The 
that we wish 
As soon as you decide to get the 
ORDER AT ONCE. 


you may not geta mac hinein season Sor Christmas 
Holly 1s such a splendid and desirable machine, 
no one to be disappom ted. 
Saw, please 


NICKEL 
PLATED 
TABLE. 














Baker's Cracked Cocoa 
is the most economical drink. The highest medical au- 
thority says Cocoa contains as much flesh-forming matter 
as beef. Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.’s prepara- 


tions at your grocer’s. (Communicated. 


on 
Mosquito Bites.—An antidote for the poison of mos- 
quitoes has been found in Burnett’s Kalliston, (Com. 
- + —_ 
Hop Bitters purify the blood and remove all pimples 
and eruptions. (Communicated. 


iia sche 

The attention of our readers is invited to the ad- 
vertisement of Dr. Judge in the Companion of Sept. 4th. 
Send for pamphlet and full particulars, or call fora free 
trial at his parlors, 79 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. [Com 


Books. 
Choice collection 


and choir. 160 


ii: irshall. New Singing School Book. 200 
* pages; 75 cts. 





Standard Musie 
ERADED ANTHEMS. a 
CHAMPION. 


UNIVERSAL QUARTET and Whites For male 
ne it: 75 
BLORIGUS TIDINGS. greats. S. collection. 160 


HEATH 8 ‘MUSIC READE for Common Schools, 
Thoroughly graded 
for primary and intermediate schools; 35 cts 
FOLIO Greaitjlilustrated Musical Monthly ; #1 60. Send 
«stump for specimen, Agents w anted. 
Anv of the above sent, post: -free, on receipt of price. 
Specimen pages free 
WHITE SMITH & CO., 
516 Washington St., Boston. — 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS!! 
THE VOICE OF WORSHIP 


$9 00 per dozen, 
W..O. PERKINS. 


THE TEMPLE. Rina Benny 


Two Books for Singing Schools, Choirs and Conventions, 
that are entirely different, one from the other, in text and 
music, but are alike in presenting to Teachers and Lead- 
ers new, well-prepared and practical Instructions. New 
Glees, New Tunes, and New Anthems, in plenty and 
variety. About 300 pages each, Specimen copies mailed 
for $leach. Don’t commence your classes without ex- 
amining them. 








By L. O. 
*£ bara 


By Dr. $9 00 





Last year books: JonNSON’S NEW METHOD FOR SINGING 
CLASSES ($6 per dozen), and) Emerson’s ONWARD ($7 50 
per dozen), are as good as ever, and will be largely used, 


THE GOSPEL OF JOY 
a perfectly beautiful collection, 
in Song” very perfectly 


WHITE ROBES 


ABBEY, is nearly ready. 


(35ce 
* Sami 
presenting 
and melodiously. 





ts.) Ly Rev: 
ALMAN, iS 
‘The Gospel 





A charming ne ai 


a ly 
* School Song Book, » Oe 





CARMEN. Opera by Bizet.... 
FATINITZA, Opera by Sup) 


$2.00 
200 









DOCTOR of ALCANTARA. By Eichberg.... 150 
BELLS of CORNEVILLE (nearly ready). By 

DRRIIEE ainwesieccinuh>sovsetneensneseeenrenes 150 

These are all fine Operas, and the last two at least are 


just the thing for companies that have finished PINAFORE, 

Always ready for your instruction 
THE Musica. Record. Send 6 cts, 
the year. 


and entertainment: 
for specimen, $2 for 


OLIVER _DITSON & CO., Boston. 


A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Physicians have prese ribed_ 193,000 packages of Vital- 
ized Phosphates, ewring all forms of nervous diseases, 
impaired vitality and debility. 

Commosed of the nerve-giving principles of the ox brain 
and wheat germ, For sale by druggists, or by mail, $1. 

F. CROSBY, Chemist, 
666 Sixth _Ave., N.Y. 


~ THE BEST PIANOS. 


Parties desiring to buy the 
send for the 


HENRY F. MILLER 
CATALOGUE, 
611 Washington St, 


Cincinnati 


FOR WOMEN. Classical, 





best Pianos will not fail to 


Boston, Mass. 


‘Wesleyan 
Scientific, Enelish Courses, 
Highest advantage es for Musie and Art culture in the West, 
Elegant structure; experienced faculty; delightful home, 
Address Rev. Dd. H. MOORE, D. D. President 


ADAMS ACADEMY, QUINCY, MASS. 
llon. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS Chairman of Managers. 

Phirteen pupils out of fourteen passed the examimuation 
it Harvard College this year. Tuition S260 a year. 









a ae eS 
A GREAT OFFER! A AND. ORGAN: 


TRAORD rices for cash. 
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The Holly will 


ent ivery, horn, 
pearl, shell, gold, 
brass, and all 


kinds of wood. 


aw with the 


We now offer the Holly Scroll 8 
FOLLOWING IMPROVENIENTS: 
Wiehrel Pinded Table. 

0 Inches Swing. 


x Solid Emer 
Improved ‘Adjustable’ Clamps. 
A Saw-Strainer. 
Ebonized and Decorated Arms. 
A Rigid Brace. 
With each Saw we give 20 new Process Designs, 1 Drill 
Point, 6 Extra Blades, 1 Manual of Suwing and Carving. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
i | 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


NO other saw has over 18 in. 


eyes 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 






SPLENDID ORGANS s B42; 5 

1 do $53, 9 do 862, I1 co BGT, 12 do $76, 
do $87. 7 Octave oa ARE AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS $125 do 8 » 7 193 do 8140 and 
$153, not used SIX. Months. Warranted & 
years. AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated Cate 
alogues Mailed. HORACE WATERS, Accent, 
Manufacturer and Dealer, 40 East 14th St., 
New York. P. O. Box, 3530, 


An Important Work. 
EVENINGS WITH 
THE DOCTRINES 


By Rev. N. Apams,' D. D. 
l2mo. Price $1.00. 
Boston: D.L OTHROP & Cc O., 1 Publishers. 


tevised edition. Now ready. 


C LANTERNS 


and STEREOPTICONS of all_ kinds and _ prices, 
Views illustrating every subject for PUBLIC EXHI- 
BITIONS, &c. (GP A profitable business for a man 
with small capital. ainterns for Colleges, Sunday 
Schools and Home Amusement. 74-page Illustrated Cata- 
logue free. McAllister, M't’g. Optician,49 Nassau St., 


MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS. 

New Patterns. Ladies are making beantitul Turkish 
Rugs, on our Burlap Pattern, outot a Ar iwsoryarn. Any 
one cuando it at a trifling expense. Great indue ements and 
permanent business to agents e verywhere. Send fore iren- 
lar of Pa pot and Prices, with stav p. 

S. FROST & CO., Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 
ss for 75 cents. With 
PRINTING PRESS fu aga 1.60. A 
, ne Office, 
























s3, roller, 
font of type, type tray, ink,1 Bs. f rniture, 
gold bronze, and 50 cards, $2. 25. Allb 3 
$3.25. — pee age of 4 

O cents. ecimen Book 

cents. YOUNG AMERICA 
Murray Street, New York. 








Cyt 
Pease ‘Co. 3 


PAYS to sell our Rubber Hand P 
"Curealare free. G.A. HARPER & BRO., 

















rinting Stamps, 
Cleveland, 
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For the Companion. 


MY SAILOR. 


He lay at my side on that eastern hill, 
My brave, sweet lad with the gold-lit hair, 
And gazed at the 5 els which seemed to fill 
The rippling breadth of the harbor there, 





The black-hulled vessels from over the sea, 
The white-sailed vessels that came and went. 
“Tam going to sail away,” said he, 
“To sail some day to my heart’s content. 
“] shall see the waving of southland palms, 
The dark, flerce fronts of the icebergs tall, 
And gather the grapes in my ontstretched arms 
From vines on some Spanish convent’s wall.” 
Then he drew my hand from beneath his chin, 
And trailed my fingers across his lips. 
“Yes, we both will sail from this town of Lynn, 
In one of those staunch old black-prowed ships.” 


So one summer evening his ship set sail, 
And floated off in the twilight dim: 

I heaped up the vessel with blossoms pale, 
And wept that I could not follow him. 


And I cannot say that he sees the palms, 
Nor icy walls he had longed to see, 
But I know he sailed into stronger arms 
And better lands when he went from me. 
O my brave, sweet lad! how his angel eyes 
Will gaze far over the ocean dim 
That reaches from earth unto Paradise, 
Tili I set my sail and follow him! 
James Berry BENSEL. 
——— +> 
For the Companion. 
AN ARMY INCIDENT. 
He was a surgeon in the Union army, and he 
wasadew. Just after the battle of Gettysburg, 
among the many wounded soldiers brought into 
the hospital where he was in charge, was a young 
man who refused to inhale chloroform to deaden 
the pain of an amputation 

When the doctor urged it, fearing he would 
not live through the operation, he said,— 

“T have a Saviour whom I love and trust. He 
will support me.” 

For such a faith the Jewish doctor could feel 
nosympathy. ‘To him it was superstition, and 
homage to Christ only a foolish idolatry. 

He suggested to his patient that he might at 
least take a little The wounded man 
looked up with mingled pleading and resolve in 
his eyes. ‘‘My father died a drunkard,” he said, 
“and my mother has prayed ever since that I 


brandy. 


might be kept from indulging in strong drink. 
Iam nineteen years old, and [do not know the 
taste of liquor. Isuppose IT must die soon, and 
be in the presence of Christ. Would you have 
me leave the world for His presence intoxicat- 
ed?” 

The surgeon was silenced. As he said years 
afterwards, “I hated Jesus, but I respected the 
boy.” 

He did what he had before. He 
sent for the chaplain of the regiment, who knew 
the young soldier and could talk with him. He 
saw the brave boy give the chaplain his pocket- 


never done 


Bible, and heard his last message to his mother, 

“Tam ready now, doctor.” 

During the operation the young hero lay whis- 
pering prayers and murmuring the name of his 
Master. Only when the anguish was keenest he 
held the pillow-corner in his mouth to stifle his 
groans. 

Five days passed, and there was some hope of 
life. Then a change came. The 
suddenly sent for. 

“Doctor, it’s nearly over 


surgeon was 
I want you to stay 
You do not love my Saviour; 
but I have been praying that He would teach you 
to love Him.” 

But the doctor would not remain. 


and see me die. 


He could 
not bear to see the Christian boy die rejoicing in 
the love of One whom he had been taught to 
hate. 

‘Charlie’ soon breathed his last, and the sur- 
geon tried to forget him. But the young soldier’s 
dying followed and distressed him for 
years, till one evening he went into a Christian 
meeting, determined to seek the relief the gos- 
pel of the ‘despised Nazarine’’ offered, 

At that meeting an elderly lady told of her boy 
“now in heaven,’ who had 
life at Gettysburg, and how 


words 


lost a limb and his 
he had prayed for 
his surgeon, who was an enemy to Christ, 

The Jew started to his feet as soon as she had 
done. ‘My sister.’ he said, “the blessed Lord 
heard your de: prayer. J that sur- 
geon, and since Leame into this meeting I have 
been led to love Him whom I once hated.” 

This story the surgeon himself told not long 


boy's 


am 


ago in Brooklyn Tabernacle, to 1 crowded assem- 
bly who listened in silence and tears, 
+e 
A NOVEL FLAG OF TRUCE. 

In 2 reminiscence of the battle of Appomattox, 
Senator Gordon of Georgia, who commanded a 
division of the Confederate army, tells to what 
straits he was reduced in order to find material 
for a flag of truce: 

T had a message from General Lee telling me a 
flag of truce was in existence, leaving it to my 
discretion as to what course to pursue. My men 
were still pushing their way on. 

I determined to send a flag of truce. I called 
Maj. Hunter, of my staff, to me and told him that 


I wanted him to carry a flag of truce forward. 
He replied,— 














“General, I have no flag of truce.” 

I told him to get one. He replied,— 

“General, we have no flag of truce in our com- 
mand.,”’ 

‘Then,’ said I, “then get your handkerchief, 
put it on a stick and go forward.” 

“T have no handkerchief, General.” 

“Then borrow one and go forward with it.” 

He tried, and reported to me that there was no 
handkerchief in my staff. 

“Then, major, use your shirt.”’ 

‘You see, General, that we all have on flannel 
shirts.”’ 

At last, I believe, we found a man who had a 
white shirt. He gave it to us, and I tore off the 
back and tail, and rigging this to a stick, Major 
Hunter went toward the enemy’s line. 

I instructed him to simply say to Gen. Sheridan 
that Gen. Lee had written me that a flag of truce 
had been sent from his and Grant’s headquarters, 
and that he could act as he thought best on this 


| information. 


———— 
HOME OF TOM THUMB. 

The world-renowned dwarfs, General and Mrs. 
Tom Thumb, live near Middleboro’, Mass. A 
clergyman having recently visited them, thus de- 
scribes the home and its inmates: 


The house is a three-story wooden mansion, 
tastefully painted, with piazzas and bay-windows 
commanding an extensive view of variegated 
scenery, with the dome and spires of Middleboro’ 
in the distance, and having the air of luxury. 

A Scotch maid announced us, who subsequently 
told one of the ladies that they could not help lov- 
ing Mr. and Mrs. Stratton, who were always kind, 
and seeking to make them happy. 

The General gave us a hearty welcome, and 
ushered us into an elegant drawing-room adorned 
with Italian and Chinese paintings, and a portrait 
of his father, who died some years since at 
Bridgeport, Conn., where the family still reside. 

On the marble centre-table lay a large family 
sible alone. Chairs and sofas were all adapted to 
persons of ordinary size, and nothing in this story 
of the mansion suggested its owners’ wee-ness, 
save in the library, replete with bric-a-brac, and 
articles of virtu from all the world, souvenirs of 
travel, where a child’s rocking-chair of black wai- 
nut received the little madam, while her guests 
occupied ordinary seats. 

The General kindly exhibited article after arti- 
cle, from a Masonic apron a hundred years old, to 
an elephant carved from a tusk, but whose tusks 
alone, of the whole animal, were not of ivory, but 
of brass. 

Toacurionsly-carved walking-stick surmounted 
by along bearded head with great glass eyes, they 
have given the name of ‘David,’ from a fancied 
resemblance to the sweet psalmist of Israel. 

Mrs. Stratton, pointing to an elegantly carved 
set of East India chessmen, remarked her fond- 
ness for the game, and (archly and with the Gen- 
eral’s good-humored response) her husband’s dis- 
like, because, ‘‘modestly I say it, I always beat 
him.” 

We could well appreciate her assertion that 
“the General and she had always got along well 
together.”’ 

He is forty years old, and four years her senior. 
He now weighs seventy-five pounds, having 
weighed fifty pounds at fifteen years of age. 
‘But,’ said he, “I began life a good big boy of 
six pounds.” 

Going up stairs we felt inclined to be so unman- 
nerly as to take two steps at a time, for the stairs 
of both flights seemed but four or five inches 
each in height; but we were not so exalted above 
measure as thus to indicate our own pedal supe- 
riority. 

At the head of the first flight, in the sewing- 
room, stood the diminutive Wheeler & Wilson 
sewing-machine, a wedding present, fifteen vears 
ago, from that firm, who at their own expense 
caused this exquisitely pearl-inlaid plaything to 
precede the little travellers in every land they 
visited around the globe. 

It is a plaything in size alone, Mrs. Stratton 
making it do good service to the present day. 

In the front entry over the entrance was the 
General's grand piano, about two feet high, one 
of his pastor’s fingers striking three of the keys 
at once, and with difficulty covering only one. 

It was made in England, and cost five hundred 
dollars, being inlaid with pearl and richly gilded 
and enamelled. But the General was ‘‘out of 
practice,’” indeed, “had given up playing alto- 
gether.” 

Perhaps our greatest treat was the inspection of 
their own apartment. Here were the Penates. 

Admitted into the penetralia, we may be per- 
mitted to write that here everything is adapted 
to themselves alone. Bureau, cabinet, dressing- 
table, sofa, chairs, and bed were all diminutive: 
the last elaborately carved from ebony, and richly 
canopied in damask and lace, a gift from his 
father. 


+O 

IS DISEASE A FRIEND TO LIFE? 

It is nothing uncommon to meet very old peo- 
ple who have been complaining of ill health all 
their lives. But the idea that they reached their 
great age because of their ailments, rather than 
in spite of them, is 2 new one, to say the least. A 
distinguished physician has lately argued that cer- 
tain of our ailments tend to lengthen life by fore- 
ing us totake good care of ourselves, At the last 
anniversary meeting of the Medical Society of the 
District of Columbia, Dr. A. F. A. King read to 
a crowded audience an essay entitled “The Con- 
servative Influence of Disease in Producing Lon- 
gevity:”” 

With much force of argument and analysis, he 
labored to prove that disease was not the terrible 
enemy to mankind that it had been painted by 
the terrors of humanity, but in reality was a true 
and beneficent friend. He quoted from the cele- 
brated Dr. Austin Flint that “the existence of dis- 
ease, rightly considered, was an inestimable 
boon.”’ 

He said that the disease was not in itself better 
than health, but that it contributes to promote 
longevity relatively to circumstances. e cited 
morbifie conditions known as gastritis, rheuma- 
tism, hemorrhage, mumps, and insisted, with an 
earnestness that commanded attention, and a 
subtlety of logic that inspired respect for his 
originality of thought, that these diseases pre- 
vented sudden death. 

In gastritis, the patient naturally refrained 
from eating, and demanded copious draughts of 
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cold water, treatment which the most skilful sur- 
geon found to be the best. In rheumatism, the 
acute pain demanded rest, and rest was found to 
be just the thing needed, for the articular symp- 
toms proved that heart-disease was the real en- 
emy, and muscular exertion was the most fatal 
thing for affection of the heart. So with other 
diseases. 


We remember an aged man who had always 
been afflicted with a pulmonary irritation. The 
neighbors used to say, ‘‘He lives on his cough.” 


For the Companion. 


OCTOBER. 


The lambs of the flock are grazing 
On the slope of the quiet hill, 
And the only song on the river 
Is the whirl in the olden mill. 


Are these the oaks of the forest 
That talked in the breezy May? 

Voiceless their heavy branches 
Breathe in the autumn day. 


They are clad in robes of russet, 
Gold-’broidered deep on the hem; 
The maples wear green and crimson, 

With dew for a diadem. 


A very appropriate question indeed—for the 
descent of the avalanche had obliterated most 
effectually every trace of the miners from the 
world outside. 

The general belief was that the parties ap- 
proaching must be savages, and the whites 
shouted with might and main. 

Instantly the digging ceased, but there was no 
response, and ina brief time, the noise showed 
that the delving was resumed. 

For a full hour this continued, and then a dim, 
increasing light indicated the point where the 
strangers were laboring through the vast mass of 
snow. 

The miners called out again, but still there was 
no reply. 

“That proves one thing, 


” 


said McCarty, in a 


| seared voicc. 


“What's that?” 

“They are not men, but wild animals.” 

“What of it?” 

‘Most probably they are wolves, whose hunger 
will make them as brave as tigers. Have your 
guns ready, for it will be an ugly fight.” 

The miner was correct in his theory, for they 
were wolves that were clawing their way through 
the snow, eager to get at the dainty meal await- 





The long and dusty highway, 
Refreshed by the midnight rain, 

Looks like a time-worn picture 
Retouched and painted again. 


And see, from their burnished caskets 
The barberries’ —_— shine, 

Redder than South-Sea corals, 
Or cinnabar from the mine. 

The sleepy moth in the hollow 
Dreams through the drowsy noon; 

He will wake from his powdered pillow, 
And fly for the sunset soon, 

The corn in the meadow saffron 
Bursts to a flaming stalk, 

And tints with a prodigal beauty 
Gladden the forest walk. 


Fairer than youth or summer, 
Like this warm and mellow light, 
Is the heart that grows old in loving, 
The heart that loveth aright! 
For love lives forever and ever, 
With a beauty from God it o’erruns, 
As the rich golden month of October 
Bears the lustre of seasons and suns. 
SARAH D. CLARK. 


+o 
A CAT’S EXPERIENCE WITH BEES. 

A Nevada cat recently received a lesson from a 
swarm of bees. The lesson was costly, similar to 
most lessons learned in the school of experience, 
but it will never be forgotten. 


Charles Kaiser, who has the only hive of bees 
in town, says that when he first got his colony, 
his old cat’s curiosity was much excited in regard 
to the doings of the little insects, the like of which 
she had never before seen. 

At first she watched their comings and goings 
ata distance. She then flattened herself upon 
the ground and crept along toward the hive, with 
tail horizontal and quivering. 

It was clearly evident that she thought the bees 
some new kind of game, Finally she took up a 
position at the entrance to the hive, and when a 
bee came in or started out, made a dab at it with 
her paws. 

This went on fora time without attracting the 
attention of the inhabitants of the hive. 

Presently, however, old Tabby struck and 
crushed a bee on the edge of the opening to the 
hive. The smell of the crushed bee alarmed and 
enraged the whole colony. 

Bees by the score poured forth and darted into 
the fur of the astonished cat. 

Tabby rolled herself in the grass, spitting, 
spluttering, biting, clawing and squalling as a 
pat never squalled before. She appeared a mere 
ball of fur and bees. 

She was at length hauled away from the hive 
witha garden rake, at a cost of several stings to 
her rescuer. 

Even after she had been taken to a distant part 
of the grounds the bees stuck to Tabby’s fur, and 
about once in two minutes she would utter an un- 
earthly ‘‘yowl’’ and bounce a full yard into the 
air. 

Two or three days after the adventure Tabby 
was caught by her owner, who took her by the 
neck and threw her down near the bee-hive. 

No sooner did she strike the ground than she 
gave a squall, and at a single bound reached the 
top of the fence, full six feet in height. 

There she clung for a moment, with a tail as 
big as a rolling-pin, when with another bound and 
squall, she was out of sight, and did not again put 
in an appearance for more than a week.— Virginia 
City (Nev.) Enterprise. 

—— 
DUG OUT. 

Savage beasts are not often the messengers of 
life and safety to men, though Col. Crocket’s 
story of being rescued by a bear is a familiar one, 
and we read of an English hunter in India who 
was once saved by a tiger from the jaws of a 
crocodile. Late in November of the year 1876, 
three miners, McCoy, McCarty and McDonald 
left the town of White Oaks, Nevada, to “‘pros- 
pect” in the mountains for silver ore. They 
camped in Devil’s Canon and built acabin. After 
searching some days they discovered silver (or 
supposed so), but a fierce snow-storm came on, 
and they were forced to run from an avalanche, 
barely gaining the refuge of their hut as the 
enormous slide came down upon them: 


The mass of snow covered them to the depth 
of forty feet. In their fearful prison they were 
able to sustain life, for the cabin was only partly 
crushed, and they had food and sufficient air 
(through the snow) to breathe, but the prospect 
was dismal enough to ‘‘the three Macs.’’ The 
poor men believed they must die there under the 
snow. 

Nearly three days passed, when McCarty sud- 
denly started up and exclaimed,— 

“Sh! don’t von hear it?” 

His companions listened, but detected nothing. 

“Some one is digging down to us.”’ 

All listened intently, for at such a time the 
slightest noise is of the greatest importance, 
meaning most probably life or death to all con- 
cerned. Ina few minutes they caught a peculiar 
sound, which they knew was made by delving in 
the snow. 

“They must be Indians!’’ was the exclamation 
of McCoy 

‘Most likely; but how would they know we 
are here?” 


ing them, and whose location they must have 
| learned from the odor of the cooking meat borne 
to them through the frosty air. 

McDonald ran to where the fire was smoulder- 
ing, and caught up a brand, which he circled 
rapidly around his head, until it was fanned into 
a blaze. 

Just then a flood of light broke into the cavern, 
and the snout of a gigantic wolf was thrust 
through the opening. 

Before the brute could take in the whole scene, 
the torch was jammed into his eyes, and, with a 
yelping snarl, he leaped back among his compan- 
ions. 

The men crept out and found only six wolves, 
two of which they shot, and the rest ran away. 
The three miners then started at once for their 
homes at White Oaks, where they arrived after a 
long and terribly toilsome journey through the 
snow. 


+e 
UNEXPECTEDLY CAUGHT. 

Our readers have heard of the chewing and 
smoking sailor, who was siuved from being eaten 
by cannibals because his flesh was flavored through 
with tobacco. For any one who wishes to be let 
alone,—and severely let alone sometimes,—a tobac- 
co-sonking is the ‘‘sure thing.’’ A certain thief 
suffered for meddling with such prepared meat; 
so runs the French story as told in the Philadelphia 
Saturday Evening Post: 


The uses of tobacco, after having long been 
supposed by an ignorant world to be limited to 
the practices of smoking, chewing and snuffing, 
have of late years been found much more exten- 
sive and various. Unfortunately, the gentleman 
who is most confident as to the merits of the 
weed, and who lives at Clamart, in France, has 
gone a little too fast im his anxiety to turn it to 
advantage. : 

He has developed a theory that the inhalation 
of tobacco-smoke by fowls caused their flesh to 
assume a wonderfully white color, and to become 
very tender at the same time. 

He accordingly shut up a chicken in his fowl- 
house, and set fire to a store of ‘‘caporal,’’ which 
he left burning in the place. 

The young fowl, so far from being averse to 
the odor of the narcotic, was inclined to try its 
taste as well as its smell, and had in a few days 
consumed so much “‘caporal’”’ that its flesh was 
not only whitened, but absolutely ‘‘nicotinized,” 
with poison. 

To it, as it stood—probably in a rather stupid 
state—upon its perch, entered one night an ad- 
venturer named Carrouge, who, after belonging 
to a confraternity of professional chicken-stealers, 
had started a business of his own in Clamart.. 

The precious bird was carried off, plucked, 
cooked and eaten, and a short time after break- 
fast, the thief was seized with violent and intol- 
erable pains. He rushed to the doctor, heedless 
of the necessity which would arise of disclosing 
his nocturnal escapade. 

He was found to have been poisoned by the ni- 
cotine contained in the flesh of the fowl, and 
was with some difficulty saved from death. He 
will now be tried for thieving... 


‘“MAS’ ALECK” ROCKING A BABY. 


A correspondent of the Boston Herald met at 
one of the Virginia springs Mrs. Beckwith, the 
wife of the Bishop of Georgia. She told him a 
little story about Alexander H. Stephens, which 
exhibits the kindly nature of the man: 


He lives ina small town some ten miles by rail 
from Atlanta, where the Beckwith family reside. 
One day in the spring the bishop and several 
other gentlemen, including Gen. Toombs, went, 
without any invitation, to spend the day with 
Mr. Stephens, who lives alone and is extremely 
fond of having his friends with him. 

The favorite son of Georgia lives very quietly 
in his bachelor hall with a few faithful servants 
around him. The visitors were cordially wel- 
comed in a small and somewhat dilapidated 
house, which he oecupies alone, while his ser- 
vants live in « much better house across the 
lawn. 

Mr. Stephens explained to his guests that, as 
the dining-room was undergoing some repairs, 
they would have to dine on the porch, or at 
‘John’s house,’’ and ‘as the gentlemen all as- 
sured him the dinner was a matter of no conse- 
quence, and they could eat it wherever it was 
served, the snbject was dismissed. 

It seems that it suited John on that occasion to 
set the table on the verandah, and at the usual 
hour a very comfortable meal was served, John 
waiting at table in the quiet, respectful manner 
of well-trained Southern negroes. 

After dinner the table was removed, and the 
gentlemen sat on the porch talking of public 
affairs, when John appeared again, this time 
bearing a cradle containing a small black baby, 
John’s offspring. ’ 
Depositiing his burden beside Mr. Stephens in 
a very nonchalant manner, John explained that 
his wife was very busy, and he was obliged to go 
away to attend to some affair of importance, and 
he wished ‘Mas’ Aleck would rock the cradle 
awhile, sir, if he pleased,’ and Mas’ Aleck 
rocked it. 
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For the Companion. 
TED’S AUTOGRAPH. 


Ted is learning to write, 

But he hasn’t mastered quite 
His pen and ink. 

He’s—ah, so quick and ready! 

But he prints his name thus, ,—TEaay _ 
I laugh to think! 


Always with such great T’s, 
And always such small a’s, 
Turned the wrong way! 
But he sits down to it gravely, 
And works away at it bravely, 

Day after day. 

There are so many ways to turn, 
So many letters to learn, 

In this black art, 

That when he’s hardest toiling, 

He’s almost sure to be spoiling 
The greater part. 

The capital letters, too, 

What can a body do? 

They’re so perverse! 
Sometimes he has too many, 
Sometimes he hasn't any, 

And which is worse? 

But with his pen and ink, 
Of all he does, I think 

His autograph— 

That big T E, small a a TEaay— 
So crooked, so unsteady, 

Is best by half, 

Mrs. CLAR& Dory BAres. 
salmaaa ill scant 


For the Companion, 


ALL-HALLOW EVE. 








scarlet-tipped wings, and preeners and sereeched | 


from his perch in the corner. 

In the middle of the floor stood a tub of water. 
Balls of yarn, apples, nuts and raisins were scat- 
tered about on tables and chairs. 

These last were to be used by us in consulting 
the fairies (if we could find any), for this was 
the last night of October, Hallow E’en, or All- 
Hallow Eve, as it is called. 

It is the night when witches and fairies are 
said to be abroad; and I'm swe there were spirits 


of mischief in that one room at least, though in 
face and form they were like our own little folk. 

First, a dozen apples were dropped into the tub, 
and as they went bobbing about on the top of the 
water, we tried to catch them with our teeth. 
We would think we almost had one fast, when, 
behold! it wasn’t there; and breathless with our 
efforts for a moment, we'd only to try again and 
again, in vain. 

In spite of your’sympathy for poor Nita’s dis- 
tress, you would have laughed to see her, 









Such a roomful as there was, and such a babel! 
Such uproarious laughter and such mischievous 


pranks! Each one seemed trying to outdo the 
other in thinking of wonderful games and 
tricks. 


Hans was there, and Fritz and Lisa and Minna 
and Wilhelm; but alas, you don’t know any of 
those dear blue-eyed German children. So strange 
itseems that any one should not know my fun- 
loving Fritz, with the rollicking laugh, and my 
shy little Lischen with the serious eyes. 

Shall [tell you all about it, and what we were 
doing that autumn night, so dark and rainy 
without, so light and warm and merry within? 





First then. the ‘within’ 


sides with groups of porcelain babies that ca 


pered abont on the earth or in the air, seeming 


to enjoy themselves as much as we did 


The windows were full of flowering plants and 
and a gray parrot flapped his 


singing birds: 


was a quaint room 
with a bare floor polished like glass, a big porce- 
lain stove reaching almost to the ceiling and or- 
namented up and down the front and the two 


She sat seriously eating an apple, and gazing 
into the mirror to discover who loved her most, 


Ror): hig 
Po y, 4 


when Hans peeped over her shoulder, and his 
face was the reflection smiling back at her. 


story would be too pene and instead, ‘i will -“ 
vise you all to have just such a frolic on this 
Hallow E’en. 


here in America as well as anywhere else. 


grandpa down to the baby,—the more the merrier, 


Fun is fun the world over, and you can have it 


Invite all the dear people you know, from 








t 
t 


—and have a real Hal- 
,ow E’en party. 

Suspend apples by 
cords in the doorway 
as prizes for all who 
can catch them = with 
their teeth. 

Take a ball of yarn, 
and holding one end 
firmly, throw the ball 
out into the dark, saying, ‘“Who holds?” Some 
one who loves you will reply. 

Try all the tricks and games you can think of, 
and see if you don’t agree with me, that no holi- 
day is merrier or happier than All-Haliow Eve! 
M. M. 
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For the Companion. 


AT BEDTIME. 
“Sing you a pretty song, or tell 
You true, if I chance to know, 
Where Spring, and Summer, and Autumn, dwell, 
And the Winter, white with snow?” 
Oh, the Spring comes out of the east, I'm sure, 
Where the radiant mornings grow; 
And the Star of Bethlehem shone so pure 
In the beautiful long ago. 


And the summer comes out of the south, you see, 
From the fairest lands of the sun; 

And of all the seasons, the Summer for me 
Is the very sweetest one. 

And the Autumn comes out of the west, we guess. 
Does he borrow his scarlet and gold 

From the tents of his sunset home to dress 
The forests and carpet the mould? 

And the Winter comes out of the north,—ah me!— 
They say his palace is fair. 

lf you keep awake some night, you may see 
Its turrets aflame in the air. 

ANNA Boynton. 


For the Companion, 
*CQUIVER.” 


Cquiver is the name of a game that the young 
people of Wales used to find great delight in 





Fritz was the first to succeed, and was greeted 
with shouts and cheers as he lifted his face, his 
yellow curls dripping with water, and a big red 
apple clinched tight between his little white 
teeth. 


told me afterwards, ‘ 
I thought, I 
Karl!” 

One by one we laid a nut on the hot stove, to 
prove if the friend we loved cared as much for 
us. If it snapped and flew away (as most of 
them did), it was a sure sign that he cared not at 
all; if it bur-ed with a clear flame, he would love 
us forever. 


It frightened me, ‘cause 
thought, you know, ‘twould be 
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Minna shouted with delight. 
Mine doesn’t sputter, it burns, it burns!’’ 


me, Minna! Didn't I tell you I loved you?” 


“I hope twill burn, for I’ve named it Hans!” 





With quivering lips and almost with a sob, she | 


“See, oh, see! 
And Fritz cried still louder, ‘‘That’s ’cause it’s 


Somehow, Fate was not very kind to us that 
night, for Minna had previously whispered to me, 


I wish I might tell you all we did that happy 
night, in that far-away, cosey little room, but my | ago. 


playing on Hallow E’en, or “Nut-erack Night.”’ 

The boys and girls hunt for an even-leaved 
sprig of ash, and the first who finds one calls out 
“Cquiver,”’ and is answered by the first of the 
other set who succeeds in finding another, and 
these two, if they live to grow up, if they are boy 
and girl, will, ef course, some day be married, 
unless the omen fails. 
There are a great many curious customs and 
sports connected with ‘All-Hallow E’en,’’ but the 
“Burning the Nuts’? is such a favorite charm, 
and was so generally practised through England, 
Wales and Scotland, that I don’t wonder it got 
to be called by the country people ‘“Nut-crack 
Night.”’ 

Some nuts will hiss and crack, and jump into 
the fire or under the grate, while others will open 
and burn on steadily and quietly, side by side, as 
good nuts ought to do. 

“These glowing nuts are emblems true 
Of what in human life we view. 
The ill-matched couple fret and fume, 
And thus in strife themselves consume, 
Or from each other wildly start, 
And with a noise forever part. 

Sut see the happy, happy pair 

Of genuine love and truth sincere; 
With mutual fondness, while they burn, 
Still to each other kindly turn; 

And as the vital sparks decay, 
Together gently sink away, 

Till, life’s fierce ordeal being past, 
Their mingled ashes rest at last.’’ 

In some parts of North Wales, every family in 
the village or neighborhood makes a great bon- 
fire which they call ‘‘Coel Coeth,’’ and when the 
fire has burned nearly out, every member of the 
family throws a white stone into the ashes; they 
then say their prayers as they walk round the 
fire, and go to bed. 

As soon as they get up the next morning, they 
come to search for the stones, and if one of them 
is missing, they have a notion that the person who 
threw it in will die before another Hallow E’en; 
but I should think they would be puzzled to know 
who did throw in the missing stone. 

Then there is sowing hemp-seed at night, which 
was the custom in the Isle of Wight not a great 
many years ago. 

I really think I should enjoy the roasting of a 
row of fine English chestnuts on the top bar of 
the grate, in front of a good blazing English coal 
fire on the 31st of this October, almost as much 
as I did when I was a little girl, so many years 
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Puzzles for ‘‘All Saints’ Eve.’’ 
R. 
NOVEL ACROSTICS. 


Arrange nine words, of four letters each, having 
he following definitions, one under the other, so that 


he third and fourth lines shall form acrosties, 
1, Every. 2, A call to stop, 
3, Part of the foot. 4, To inform. 
5, A Maine river. 6, Part of a boat, 


7, To liberate. 8 A head 
9, A boy’s name, 


Third line, read down, names a great fire built in 


North Wales at the time the fourth line, read down, 
designates. 


CyRIL DEANE. 

2. 
DOUBLE CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 

In paddle, not in row; 

In reaping, not in sow; 

In pavement, not in street; 

In acid, not in sweet; 

In Reuben, not in Ed; 

In William, not in Fred; 

In little, not in wee 

In willing, not in free; 

In onion, not in beet; 

In sunshine, not in he ats 

In depress, not in cheer. 

Two simple words are hidden here; 

The jirst some people like to see 

If sweethearts’ forms they chance to be; 

The second people often test 

On Hallow E’en—that night's the best. 

F. 8. F. 
3. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
The answer, composed of 26 letters, isa charm used 
by the Scotch on Hal llow E’en. 
The 1, 2, 3,4 6, is to draw by a rope. 
The 8, 10, is ashrub. 
The 14, 15, c is to grind with the teeth, 
The 17, 18, 19, 22, is a short poem. 
The 6, 24, 16, 11, 9, is nitrate of potash. 


4. 
A RIDDLE. 







A magic power T possess; 

I'm used to curse, [in used to bless; 
Tama spell to please or fright, 

And much in vogue ove autumn night. 


I'm something Indies like to use 

To please their beaux, who can’t refuse 
To bow before this power or spell 
Which causes ¢hem delight as well, 


Tean delude, [ean subdue, 

The recreant lover, make him true; 
On Hallow E’en Linuch abound, 
And often ‘on the watch” am found, 


Although T have my freedom gained, 
I will confess Pm often chained, 

*“*ANN O'TATOR.” 
5 


DOUBLE CENTRAL ACROSTICS. 


(Words of six letters each.) 


1, A mineral, 2», Dull. 
3, A musician, 4, A small cask, 
5, A clergyman. 6, A bird. 
7, Fasts. &, A Western city. 
9, A tloodgate. 10, A Bible name. 


11, Part of Mount Nebo, 


Third and fourth lines, read down, give customs 
appropriate to All-ILallow E’en. C. D. 


6. 


ALPHABETICAL DOUBLE PUZZLE. 


Take two letters from the first word in italies, then 
two from the second, and place them under the first, 
and continue to do so until you have used all the 
italicized words, to obtain the answer. 


We are lurking in the shadows ; 
In the ruins we are found; 
On the mystic page of fortune; 
Among e/jin groups abound; 


In the spirits that are mighty; 
In the stars you seek your fate; 
On the mountain, in the fountain ; * 
In the idy/s you relate; 


In the 7rifon of the ocean; 

In the chimes that greet your ear; 
In the prophecics of Hymen; 

In the ending of the year; 


In me wright and pleasant sunshine 
are ever to he seen; 
Thonght of by man and maiden 
Upon All-Hallow E’en. 
Cousin FRANK. 
* The words in italics in this line are to be considered as 
one. 


7. 


NUMERICAL TRANSPOSITIONS. 





Exalts to royalty. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Arrow-root. 2. 


3, Nicholas Nickleby 
(Nickle—lass) S—T E 
(Nickle—bee.) Cc—R—Y 
4. ALLIGATOR 
ADELINE 
QUAIL 
ODE 
I 
ROD 
HOLLY 


PIQUANT 
SEC ES8 81 0 N-— Gladiolus, 








Aunt Dotty. 


7% RUIN 
5. shag if ice. ULNA 
6 Tron. INLY 
5. eiiistinne lads), NAYS 


10 TPA ? 
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A VEGETABLE DIET. 

As “hard times’’ often reduce families from afflu 
ence to the barest necessities of life, it is well to 
know that men may live and thrive vegetables 
alone. 

Ata recent meeting of the London Medical Soci- 
ety, Sir Joseph Fayrer said that he had seen in the 
northwest provinces of India, whose inhabitants are 
pure vegetarians,—eating not even butter, eggs, or 
milk, of the finest specimens of the human 
race, as regards strength, endurance and physical de- 
velopment. 

Their food consists chiefly of peas, beans and the 
like—articles of diet specially rich in nitrogen, which 
is one of the chief elements of nutrition. 

Hence, no person needs to starve 


on 


some 


who can secure 
a dinner of beans, baked with a little pork, and ac 
companied with good brown bread. The body finds 
in these the main things it requires to sustain life,— 
heat, strength and nourishment. Indeed, 
sons could find a really better diet 
digestion is not impaired. 
Still, would not advise 
diet in our climate. 
ent diet. shows by 


few per- 
-provided their 
we an exclusively vegetable 
Children especially need differ- 
This nature providing milk for 
the infant, for which all the resources of science have 
thus far failed to find a full substitute, At a later 
period—in fact during the whole period of growth— 
no food is better, way, for bodily health than 
a porridge made of oatmeal and milk. 


every 


+> 
SCARED. 


A lucky blunder of stupidity may give it a higher 


value than wit, for the time being. A donkey once 
saved his master’s life by braying at just the right 
time. Mr. John Rockfellow, a hunter in Arizona, 


tells this story of himself in a Western exchange: 


Iwas coming up from the Santa Cruz valley, rid- 
ing a buro (jackass), but, on coming to a very steep 
hill, dismounted and was slowly walking up, when I 
abruptly met an immense cinnamon bear. He was 
less than twenty feet away. 

Of course to run was out of the question, so I stood 
and stared at the old fellow, and he stood and stared 
at me, as L slowly pulled out my six-shooter from the 
holster. 

Old hunters say it isn’t safe to tackle a cinnamon 
with a rifle carrying less than seventy grains of pow- 
der, and then give him a dead shot, as the cinnamons 
are worse than the grizzlies. [ didn’t have my rifle 
with me, and as my six-shooter only uses twenty- 
three of powder, [concluded I was not looking for a 
fight unless the bear was. 

What his intentions were I don't know, but my 
buro, who was some distance ahead just then, caught 
sight of him, and instead of running away, as one 
would expect, started for Mr. Bruin with tail and 
ears erect, and to cap the climax commenced to 
bray. 

This was too much, 





The old bear started as if he 
was shot out of agun. He just tore up the ground, 
and when he couldn't ran fast enough he rolled 
down the mountain side. 

“Old Balan’ has played that trick before with me 
when L have been trying to get up on to a deer, and I 
have always pounded him for it, but last night I 
concluded [ would give him a leather medal. 

+ 
SUPERFLUOUS OIL. 

Waste is always the unhappy result of over-plenty, 
and waste makes want. One cannot help thinking of 
a future day when our limps, now so cheaply fed, 
will need the thousands of barrels of oil that are suf- 
fered to soak into the ground and become a mischief 
instead of a blessing. The Washington (D. ©.) Com- 
mercial says: 

So much oil is produced in the neighborhood of 

Bradford, Pa., that it cannot be stored to await its 
sale, and therefore some ten thousand barrels are 
daily running to waste. 
Since the destruction of the refining works at Phil- 
adelphia, the refining capacity has been entirely in- 
adequate to the supply of crude oil, and conse quently 
the crude article has depreciated in price, and indeed 
it is hard to sell at any price. 

Near Bradford the wasted oil has so saturated the 
wells, that great danger is apprehended froma gen- 
eral conflagratien. To prevent such danger, as far 
as possible, the oil is dammed in the ravines and hol- 






out the contents to a troop of horses, gave the 
| charger the bulk of the tea, which was eaten greedily, 
| and produced the most startling results. 
| The animal plunged and kicked, and ran back- 
wards, at intervals galloping madly around, finally 
falling into a donga, where it lay dashing its head on 
the rocks, and was despatched by an assegai thrust 
through the heart. Te post-mortem appearances 
indicated extreme cerebral congestion. 


——__—.——— 


KILLED BY A CHANCE SHOT. 

The following sad narrative, from the Norristown 
(Penn.) Herald, should warn riflemen that there is 
danger in their practice, unless extraordinary care is 
taken: 


Last evening, shortly before dusk, George Weter- 
field, a middle-aged painter, was sitting on the porch 
in front of Mr. Samuel Clayton's hotel, at Edge Hill 
Village, when he suddenly jumped up, walked to the 
bar-room door, exclaimed that he was shot, and fell 
dead. A physician who was called in extracted a 
Minie rifle-ball which had lodged in his heart. 

No one was seen shooting, nor was the report of a 
firearm heard at the hotel, but after some time, a man 
who came to the hotel stated that he had seen a 
young man named Titus Heilman shooting with a 
rifle at Abingdon Station, half a mile distant, about 
the time of the tragedy. Heilman was sent for, and 
explained that he was practising with a Minie rifle by 
shooting at a ball on the cupola of the engine-house 
at the station. 

The distance from the station to the hotel is vari- 
ously estimated at from one-half to three-quarters of 
a mile, no one putting it under the former figure. 
The hotel stands upon high ground, being not less 
than one hundred feet above the level of the railroad, 
and the ball must have been what is known among 
marksmen as a curve shot, Deputy Coroner Fenton 
held an inquest, the jury returning a verdict of acci- 
dental death. 
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WHY THERE WAS NO RECEPTION. 
On Mr. Welch's return to Philadelphia from Eng- 
land, after he had resigned his position as Minister 
at the Court of St, 


James, no public reception was 


city. The reason for the seeming slight is a compli- 
ment to the religious principles of the ex-minister. 
“The vessel,” says a journal, “would likely arrive on 
the Sabbath, which would make it impossible to have 
a reception because of his well-known feelings rela- 
tive to the sanctity of the day.” Quoting this fact a 
religious journal says: 


tion. They did not even have to telegraph to ask him 
about his conscience, but knew from his former life 
that he would remember the S: abbath day to keep it 
holy, no matter what might be the kindness of his 
fellow-citizens, or the temptations to public display. 

And it isa misfortune that a man of so sterling a 
character cannot be retained in the public service, 





+> 


“WORRIED,” OR “MARRIED.” 
A careless telegrapher, of New York, caused a 
panic recently in a domestic circle of that city. 


A young woman telegr: aphed from Philadelphia to 
her mother In this wise: ave received no letter. 
Am worried.”’ The message r received by her mother 
was this: ‘Have received no letter. Am married.’ 
The mother was surprised at this sudden announce- 
ment, and she gave the daughter a large piece of her 
mind. The operator had mistaken “worried” for 

“married,” no doubt thinking the meaning was the 
sume, and had wired the mother the surprising intel- 
ligence. 





——__—-¢- 


POVERTY THOROUGHLY EARNED. 
The Louisville Commercial says ten years ago a 
wealthy gentleman took dinner with a Cleveland na- 
bob, and the host’s dexterity at jcarving was quite 
generally complimented. 

The other day the same man, coming to the city 
again, took dinner at a cheap restaurant on the public 
square, and after a sharp look, recognized in the res- 
taurant carver, half-hidden by a screen, his wealthy 
host of ten years before. The nabob had squandered 
his fortune in gambling, besides wasting in the same 
way a fortune of $80,000 belonging to his wife. 
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“HE STICKS TO IT SO.” 
Perhaps some of the children of a larger growth 
might use with profit the following prayer, at least, 
its spirit: 


A little fellow, four years old, prayed thus for him- | 
self: “O Lord, bless George, and make him a good 
boy; and don’t let him be naughty again, never, no, 
never! Because, you know, when he is naughty, he 
sticks to it so!” 
> 
THE DIFFERENCE. 

A lazy fellow once declared in a public company 
that he could not tind bread for his family. “Nor I,” 
re plied an industrious man; “I’m obliged to work 
for it. 
> 


IF you want a pug dog, madam, what isa pug,” said 
a dog-fancier to a would-be purchaser, “this here 
one’s the dog. Why, his nose is just a-turnin’ som- 
ersets atween his ears all the time.” 


“THE more shirtee Melic an man get washee, more 
money Chinaman makee,” is the way an almond-ey 





next to godliness.""— Philadelphia Herald, 

A PERPLEXED German who had made a garment for 
a youth, and found himself unable to dispose of the 
surplus fulness which appeared when trying it on 
the young candidate, declared vociferously that, “de 
n - at iis goot. It is no fault of de coat. De poy is too 
slim!” 


ONE of the questions at a written Scote h examina- 
tion was, “What is a relative pronoun?” The an- 
swer was, “A relative pronoun is one that tells about 
your relatives and friends.’ This equals the reply,— 
“There are three genders, the masculiue, feminine 
and neutral; masculine, men; feminine, women; and 
neutral, old bachelors.” 


“Part,” said Thorpe, who is fond of using high- 
sounding phraseology to his man-of-all-work. “I am 
going to town at ten o'clock, and shall weed out the 
cucumber-beds in the interim.” “Interim,” thought 
Pat, “that’s a mighty quare name for a garden any- 
how!” “Is Mr. Thorpe at home?” asked a visitor 
who called shortly afterward. “Yis, sorr; ye'll find 





lows through which it flows, and set on fire. 

Bontires made in this way may be commonly no- 
ticed, which at times gives the entire region a grand 
appearance. 

+ 
KILLED BY TEA. 

Lord William Beresford, of the British Army in 
Africa, recently lost a valuable horse in a singular 
way: 

A staff cook having left some pounds of tea in a 
sack, 0 Caflir groom tilled it with corn, and serving 


him at work in his interim there beyant, so ye will.” 
—Somerrille Journal. 


ONE Sabbath morning in July, when the mercury 
stood up among the nineties, a good-natured and 
pious sister, whose weight was near two hundred and 
fifty pounds, was trying in vain, by the Vigorous use 
of a palm-leaf fan, to keep cool enough to enjoy a 
love-feast which she was attending. Presently she 
arose to offer her testimony and said, “Brethren and 
sisters, one promise of Scripture, which perhaps none 
of you can appreciate as well as I, comes to me this 
morning with a fresh meaning. It is that ‘In heaven 
neither shall the sun light on them, nor any heat.’”’ 


given him though he is a popular citizen of that | 


It is something fora man to have such a reputa- 








the best cuts of beef in their cans. 


CHOICE WINTER FOOD.-EVERY-DAY FOOD FOR FAMILIES, 


GOOD ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


The cut shows, in black, the parts usually put up by packers. 


The Boston Beef Packing Company put all 


A given weight of beef put up by the Boston Beef Pac king Company con- 
tains fitty per cent. more nutriment than any meat packed raw and cooked in the cans, or by the Australian mode. 


















Description of Cut.— 
Ribs, divided into cuts 
Rump or Aitch Bone. 
Thin Flank, 10, 


Plate. 11. Navel. 12, Shoulder. 


16. Hind Leg, or Shank. 


Ty 
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1. Cheek. 2. Neck. 3. Chuck Rib, having four Ribs, divided into A. B. 
Cc. 5. Sirloin, divided again into A, 
8. Round or Buttock, divided into A. B. C 


9— 
13. Front a the Shoulder and Brisket. 


The Boston Company furnish it. 
tritious 


Economical, Wholesome 
Why eat inferior meat when you can have this? 
Have you eaten this excellent food ? 
Economical food—saves fuel. 
Convenient food—saves cooking. 
Many dishes may be made from it—saves bother. 
An unrivalled article of food in 2,6 and 14 pound Cans. 
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4. branding 
6. Sirloin Steak, divided — B. e 

. Upper or Sirloin Flank. -B. Lower or 
14. ie 15. Hock. 


A Change is Needed. 


They present their pure and nu- 


FRESH BEEF. 


~. 





Insist on your grocer furnishing you with the 


BOSTON COMPANY'S FRESH MEAT, 


and then try theirCORNED MEATS 


and GREEN TURTLE. 


Something New! 


Food. Fresh, not Corned, Beef. 


Ask your grocer for it. Every can warranted. 


STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 











We; 3 10 Int. 
Ly 
13, T5e. 

Stamps ex- 


ry vi varieties, 


» 100 var varieties, 
$ 10 Treas., 


12c.; 10 P.O. 


STAMPS. 


25e.: 
l5e.; unused "Agri, 9. $175; unnsed P. E. Isl., 





wanted, 


25 per et.com. Collections bouglit. 
changed, 


nd for ao c i ip Sets. Address 
. &. VILES, 1c wmbridgeport, Mass. — Mass. 


‘SORRENTO woobpDs. 


A full line of fine Woods for Bracket-W ot Send 


for price-list. GEO. M. WAY & C 
Martford, ‘Gonn. 
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SEWING MACHINE NEEDLES. 


We will send by mail, on receipt of 25 cts., one dozen 
(assorted sizes) first quality Needles for Singer Ma- 
chine. All other kinds 35 cts. per dozen. Liberal discount 
to the trade, Send for price list. C sLO & GOULD, 
Manufacturers of Sewing Machine Needles, 71 Sudbury 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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* Send tor Cireular. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 























Philadelphia Iuindryman translates “Cleanliness is | 
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Better than a horse, because you can 
ride it more miles in a day than a horse 
can go, and it eats nothing. Send 3-ct. 
stamp for price-list and 24-page illus- 
trated catalogue with full information. 


THE POPE M’F’G CO., 
85 Summer Street, Boston. Mass, 
! ~) MUSICAL HOURS is rapidly in- 


crensing in circulation, as musical peo- 
ple from Maine to Texas 
that they 
cent each the best vocal and instru- 
mental pieces by American and For- 
eign composers. 12 every month. We 
send Musical Hours for 4 months 
(48 pieces) for 5ve; or trom sept., ’79, 
to Dee., ’80, 16 mos., with 3 elegant pre- 
minums, 81.7 mons taken. G. W. 

| Ri ‘hardson ¢ 7 Te mple Pr ‘Il. .Boston 








48 PIECES 


OF NEW 








MUSIC 






on B 
Rifles, & evelvers, 


UR $15 SHOT-GUN 


at greatly reduced price. 


FOR 50c. 
Send stamp for our New 


6 ] \ Gira’ Catalogue. 


P. POWELL & 60N, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATI, 0, 


Lowest prices ever known 
- Loaders, 





This isa specimen, of the 25 good things on | 


our list, called 


‘ONISANV 


Auv 


aol S.TIVONYYD 


SAVATV 
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This mechanical toy has no clock-work, and performs 
without winding uy It has the strencth and all the feat- 
ures of a Cireus Rider going through the wonderful feats 
of that profe ion. The horse and rider are of wood, finely 
painted. Can be taken apart and packed in the box on 
which it performs, 
anv danger of breaking it. 

‘ice, 50 cents. By mail, prepaid, 70 ¢ 





nts. 
Send fora descriptive and newly Mlustrated © atalogne 


for 1879. Mailed free on application. 


ORANGE JUDD Co., 
Sole Genéral aoa, 
| 245 Broadway, 








are discovering | 
in now obtain forabout one | 


@ Western and Southern States to take adv: 


A child can draw it around without | 


New York. 


“It feels like a ball of fire rolling up and down 
the chest” is a Commion expression among sufferers from 
indigestion. Then use 

Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient, 
get the system into a healthy condition, so that the digest- 
ive organs can do their legitimate work, and you won't be 
tronbled after eating. Dys epsia is the fruitful mother of 
many sad diseases resulting trom the torpid condition of 
the stomach, and this Aperient carries cff easily and pleas- 
antly the cause, and this cures the disease. 
‘SOL D KB Y AL L DR UGGISTS, 


‘The Union Under Flannel, 


PATENTED OCT. 

The ever-increasing pho woeclh of this 
most sensible hygienic garment fully war- 
rants us in making an earnest request to 
all the ladies who have never worn the 
Union Under Flannels, that they will not 
allow another season to pass without pur- 
chasing a set of these suits, and giving 
them a fair trial. Ladies who have tried 
them say nothing would indnee them to 
return to wearing the old-fashioned vests 
and dsawers, Their universal verdict is, 
“Try them once,and you will never want 
to wear the others.’ Ask for them at the 
leading dry goods houses, and if not found 
there, send to us for price-list and circn- 
lars, or refer for prices to our advertise- 


ment in this paper, Oct. 2d and 9th, 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 
287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


LADIES CIRCULARS 
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AON G ives 


*"SSVH 'NO.SOS 


OQRNOREION AUNH 


WJ TO ANY 
ADDRESS 


DRY GOODS 


BY MATI OR EXPRESS. 
Sent to any part of the United States by 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO,, 


OF BOSTON, 


| The Lane =ST and OLDEST Dry Goods House in NEW 
AND. We are now offering our immense stock at 
l, oan prices lower than were ever quoted at wholesile 
Sass the war. These unparalleled bargains !):\ ve 
crowded our immense stores with customers from oll) 

| of New England, and we desire every one in the Middle, 
Itage 0) 
| these the Greatest Bargaius ever offered in Amer sen 
at once for our New Catalogue, complete in every detail of 
| te scription and price. 

JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


as mbroidery Cross- Stitch Patterns for 25 
New Designs for Worsted Work, Flowers. Anima!s, 
omics, Roses, Pansy. Corners, Borders. 4 Alphabets, 
,<c. 48-Page Antograph Album for 15 cts 
| | Tiiwatrated with 24 Pen Scrolls, Birds, Mottoes, 
Ferns, &c., &c. 6 for 60 cts. we Quotations [oT 
Albums given free with each. J. F. 1AL Ls, L yn, Mass. 
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| ee Beauty of Polish. Saving Labor, Clean 
ness, Durability & € Ppness, Unequal 
‘HORSE BROS., Prop Mass. 
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